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HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING FOR TODAY} 
SUSAN F. WEST 






<yAyt CANNOT be said that the 
ch trends of 1940, in education at 
aS large or in home economics in 
— particular, differ from those of 
1938 or even markedly from those of 1935. 
It may be worth while, however, to exam- 
ine the recent changes in education and 
to note those most significant to home 
economics in this fateful year of 1940. 
This terrible world war with the attend- 
ant suffering of all civilians as well as of all 
active fighters, the threat of overthrow of 
all democratic forms of government and 
ways of life, the loss of many things held 
most precious by civilized people, and the 
anxiety in regard to our own involvement, 
responsibilities, and duties in this world 
upheaval, make us intensely thoughtful 
regarding our philosophy of education. 
We feel the need of critical examination of 
our objectives, of our subject content, and 
of our methods. Paul V. McNutt, ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency, 
under which the United States Office of 
Education has been placed, says, “The 
teacher must delve into the realities of the 
current social, economic, and_ political 
situations, and must adapt his methods and 
his materials to the age level of his pupils.” 
A greater responsibility is felt by all 
teachers today to teach in such a manner as 


1Read before a meeting of the Northwest 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, October 10, 1940. 


to influence more largely the behavior and 
attitudes of students, not merely to give 
them information, and to face more 
realistically the social and economic condi- 
tions of the communities in which they are 
teaching. It is of tremendous significance 
to us as teachers of home economics that 
80 per cent of the families in America live 
on incomes of $2,000 or less and that half 
live on $1,200 a year or less. We must face 
the fact that the heads of many families 
will be drafted for some branch of national 
defense. It is significant to us that sur- 
veys of American housing have shown that 
we need 10,000,000 new low-rent homes, 
rural and urban, in order to provide decent, 
safe housing for the poorest third of our 
families. It is of the utmost significance to 
us that one-third of our families are on 
diets which are just passable or definitely 
inadequate. 

It is significant that there is an increasing 
number of married women working for 
wages outside the home; that opportunities 
for adult education have greatly increased; 
that young people are marrying earlier in 
life; and that the proportion of divorces 
continues to increase. The lack of idealism 
on the part of youth today and the increas- 
ing need of a conscious, driving purpose 
give us pause for deep thought and must 
influence our teaching procedures. 

At the meeting of the Department of 
Home Economics of the National Educa- 
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tion Association in Milwaukee last July, 
Mr. Lyon, principal of the high school at 
Barron, Wisconsin, said that the day of 
the “seven cardinal principles” of educa- 
tion had passed and that we had arrived 
at the day of co-operative enterprise which 
required society-centered schools. He out- 
lined the program of co-operative education 
for his community of 100 square miles and 
stated the guiding principles as: (1) en- 
richment of family life for all members; 
(2) recognition of the worth of the 
individual; (3) development of family 
resources; and (4) enjoyment of beauty. 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, the president of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Association last June, likewise empha- 
sized this broader social aim of home eco- 
nomics education: “Home economics can- 
not function as a subject in the school; it 
must be a service to the community.” 

At the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association in 1938, the commit- 
tee on the home economics curriculum from 
the Wisconsin Home Economics Association 
briefly presented various aspects of the 
new teaching “Guide” for instruction in 
home economics. As a member of the 
committee, I was asked to present the 
philosophy of homemaking education which 
had motivated the objectives and the con- 
tent set forth in this new “Guide.” I 
found that I could best express this philos- 
ophy by formulating a ‘Teachers’ Creed,” 
later incorporated in the “Guide,” which 
was published in 1939: 

1. I believe that homemaking is a challenging, 
satisfying career and that training for home- 
making, home management, and motherhood 
is too important to be left to chance. 

2. I believe that correlation of all subject-matter 
fields which contribute to education for famuiy 
life is necessary and possible. 

3. I believe that the home experiences of pupils 
are of profound significance and that all possible 
effort should be made to cooperate with parents 
through conferences, home practice, home proj- 
ects, parent-teacher associations. 
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4. I believe that in this world of rapidly changing 
conditions, education in standards, ideals, basic 
principles, relationships, and habits of work, 
is more important than training merely for 
specific situations. 

5. I believe that home economics has much mate- 
rial, which, if properly taught, will arouse in- 
terests, appreciations, aptitudes, and skills 
which may be carried over beyond the classroom 
and grow into avocations or hobbies for the 
enrichment of life. 

6. I believe that home economics has great pos- 
sibilities for discovering vocational interests of 
students and that, where necessary, it may be 
used as a field of vocational guidance. 

7. I believe that projects in cooperation with 
philanthropic and other social agencies are in 
line with the interests and needs of high school 
boys and girls. 

8. I believe that pupil growth must be measured 
not merely by formal tests but by the ability 
of the pupil to solve new problems at home or 
in school and by improvement in personal 
relationships and in standards of work. 

9. I believe that pupils should be taught to 
measure their own growth along as many lines 
as possible. 

10. I believe that home economics teaching must 
keep a balance between the practical and the 

. theoretical; or between the activities and 
manipulative skills, on the one hand, and de- 
velopment of attitudes, judgments, and 
appreciations, on the other hand. 


11. I believe that the content and method of any 


particular unit of work in home economics must 
be conditioned by the needs, interests, and 
resources of the community and of the school 
group. 

12. I believe that home economics teaching should 
emphasize the importance of judgment in the 
use of money so that more efficient spending 
may result in greater satisfaction. 

13. I believe that home economics teaching should 
stress the importance of beauty in the home 
and that an enjoyment of simple things should 
be cultivated. 

14. I believe that home economics should empha- 
size the importance of and the way to health 
through better living. 

15. I believe that every unit in the home economics 
curriculum can be made to contribute to growth 
in personal and family relationships. 


Now let us seek to establish some per- 
tinent objectives in line with these beliefs. 
Objectives are essentially a statement of 
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choices and reflect our evaluations. These 
must be broad aims if they are to serve all 
children from the seventh to twelfth grades 
in schools of many types. 

The four comprehensive objectives of 
general education proposed by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association in 1938 fit our 
philosophy of education and convince us, 
as teachers of home economics, that we 
have much to contribute to the general pro- 
gram of education for high school boys and 
girls. These objectives are: self-realization, 
human relationships, economic efficiency, 
and civic responsibility. In elaborating on 
these objectives, I have chosen from their 
lists certain statements which show more 
particularly what is implied by these larger 
aims and which also represent objectives 
directly attainable in our own field: 


The implications of self-realization are that an 
educated person understands the basic facts con- 
cerning health and disease; protects his own health 
and that of his dependents; works to improve the 
health of the community; has mental resources 
for the use of leisure; and appreciates beauty. 

The objectives of human relationships should be 
to produce a person who appreciates the family as 
a social institution; enjoys human relationships; 
has many sincere friends; can work and play 
happily with others; is courteous and democratic; 
and is skilled in homemaking. 

The objectives of economic efficiency are: good 
workmanship, efficiency, knowledge of vocational 
opportunities and their requirements, intelligent 
consumer judgment, and skill in buying. 

The objectives of civic responsibility, in which 
home economics also takes a direct part, imply that 
an educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s 
resources; is a cooperating member of the world 
community; respects honest differences of opinion; 
respects the law; and is devoted to the ideals of 
democracy. 


It is easy to see that home economics has 
a contribution to make to education in 
each of these four basic aspects of life— 
personal living, home life, the broader social 
and civic life, and finally in the domain of 
economic and vocational life. Mrs. Rich- 
ards in 1905 referred to it as the “king bolt 
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to hold together the previously accumulated 
parts of the curriculum.” 

Home economics has possibilities of 
becoming the great integrating subject of 
the school curriculum. Miss Spafford in 
her recent book A Functioning Program of 
Home Economics* reviews the statements 
obtained from representative school super- 
intendents and principals and says that 
93 per cent of the 499 educators who an- 
swered questions about home economics 
believed that it had an important contribu- 
tion to make to general education. They 
commended it particularly for its personal 
and social values and for the opportunities 
it afforded for self-expression. There is 
also a general appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the skills developed by home 
economics. The activities frequently 
motivate the social aspects and give mean- 
ing to theoretical discussions. 

The criticisms most frequently leveled at 
home economics teaching are that its con- 
tent is too narrow in scope and is not 
adjusted to the needs of pupils in a par- 
ticular community; that the work is not 
co-ordinated with other fields but is 
presented from the specialist’s point of 
view. The home economics teacher has 
also been criticized for lack of practical 
experience and for not practicing what she 
teaches. 

Now let us examine the important units 
of subject matter in training for home and 
family life and also the pupil activities 
which are selected to motivate and give 
meaning to the subject matter and to 
provide valuable experiences. 

The units will be designated in various 
ways but in general will fall under the 
following heads: 

1. The family and its relationships 


2. Child care and development 
3. Home management and family budgeting 





?Ivo~ Sparrorp. A Functioning Program of 
Home Economics. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1940, p. 24. 
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4. Consumer buying 

5. Housing and home furnishings 

6. Food and nutrition 

7. Textiles and clothing 

8. Home safety and care of the sick 


The teacher must know as much as 
possible of the living standards, the social 
needs, and the economic resources of the 
community in which she is teaching. She 
can then select and adapt the material of 
her courses to meet the needs of her group. 
The pupils themselves should have a part 
in planning and selecting the problems, 
which should be discussed and a solution 
to them sought in a practical, realistic 
manner. 

These units may be planned for girls 
alone or for mixed classes of boys and 
girls. They may serve as units in general 
education or in vocational education. 
They may be full units in an integrated 
program on family life or may be short 
units in core programs. One core course 
in a high school in Des Moines, Iowa, is 
described in Miss Spafford’s book; it is 
entitled “Practical Problems of Living,” 
is planned for twelfth-grade boys and girls, 
and is directed by teachers of English, home 
economics, social studies, and commercial 
and industrial arts. The content of the 
home economics part of the core is de- 
termined by the needs and interests of the 
students and is concerned with problems of 
personal living and group relationships. 
A study is made of social and economic 
trends as they affect health and the earning 
and spending of money. Problems in 
consumer buying of food, shelter, clothing, 
and other commodities and services used 
by the group offer an excellent opportunity 
for correlation with the social and natural 
sciences. 

Let us return to the subject matter units 
which we listed above and speak briefly 
of the content and the adaptations which 
may be required to make the teaching 
really effective and valuable. 
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“The Family and Its Relationships” 
as a unit may include child care, personal 
development, social courtesies, hospitality, 
family relationships, activities for leisure 
time, friendship and marriage, and com- 
munity relationships; and frequently these 
component parts of the unit work out nicely 
in this sequence. A child care unit in the 
seventh grade helps to establish standards 
for judging behavior at other age levels 
and helps the girl to understand herself. 
Girls of this age are much interested in 
babies and small children, and the approach 
to the course may be through observation 
of children in their own homes; or if this 
is not possible students should be put in 
direct touch with children by visits to play 
yards, kindergartens, or private homes. 
The need of such courses is demonstrated 
by a survey of 300 college alumnae, three- 
fourths of whom felt that child training 
was the field of family life for which they 
were least well prepared. 

Most of these units require field trips, 
school activities, co-operation with parents 
in checking home practices, self-scoring, 
and keeping charts on growth in social 
characteristics and attitudes. Boys and 
girls together in such courses stimulate 
discussion and offer more interesting situa- 
tions for study. Projects which involve 
skill and give opportunities for creative 
expression and aid to the community should 
be an important part of these various com- 
ponent units. A school lunch or Red Cross 
sewing project may serve to unify many 
divergent aims and interests. A hospitality 
unit teaching easy, simple, gracious hospi- 
tality may call forth discussions on social 
usage, forms of recreation, dress, choice of 
food, family expenditures, relation to 
parents, and responsibilities of host and 
hostess. 

The unit on “Home Management and 
Family Budgeting” needs more realistic 
treatment than it frequently gets. Ef- 
fective study of family and personal budgets 
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requires co-operation with parents if the 
teaching is to have meaning for the stu- 
dents. Actual situations must be postu- 
lated and discussed. This budget study 
may be tied up with the study of consumer 
buying. Some teachers have preferred to 
distribute the experiences of consumer 
buying over the various courses of food 
and nutrition, textiles and clothing, and 
housing and home furnishings, rather than 
set up a special unit. It is certainly more 
economical and efficient to discuss such a 
subject as the buying of fresh vegetables in 
connection with the foods lessons in which 
they are to be cooked and served than in a 
series of lessons on consumer problems. 
The same holds true for lessons in clothing 
selection and clothing construction. This 
may leave only the more general topics of 
advertising, standardization, agencies for 
protection of the consumer, and legislation 
for the special unit on “Consumer Buying” 
or “Consumer Problems.”’ Such a course 
offers splendid opportunities to study com- 
munity resources and to establish co-opera- 
tive, sympathetic relationships with all who 
are serving us as consumers. It is im- 
portant that young people as consumers 
should appreciate the cost of the many extra 
services which they demand from producers 
and distributors. Consumers ask for fresh 
vegetables twelve months of the year; 
these must be cleaned and packaged in 
amounts suitable for the family group, and 
no nutrients, flavor, or color must be lost 
by such processing. And so the quick- 
frozen process was invented. Consumers 
ask for sheets and pillowcases hemmed, 
towels ready for use, curtains ruffled or 
hemstitched, and pay no more than when 
these articles formerly required much home 
sewing to make them ready for use. Young 
people should be helped to appreciate these 
modern luxuries and not take them too 
much for granted. 

The federal food stamp plan, the surplus 
foods disposed of by the Surplus Marketing 
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Administration, problems of relief and of 
old-age security, should all lead to lively 
investigation of local and national condi- 
tions and to intelligent understanding and 
co-operation. 

This unit on “Consumer Problems” may 
be very closely tied up with the unit on 
“Housing and Home Furnishings.” These 
are days when we must do more than discuss 
with students the personal housing problem, 
for housing is a stirring social question 
closely tied up with national prosperity 
and health, with delinquency, with family 
stability, and with personal happiness 
and satisfaction. 

Suppose you open your discussion on 
housing by reading the following para- 
graph from the Public Affairs Pamphlet 
“The Homes the Public Builds’: 


Every morning as Michael Grady walked down 
to the printing plant where he worked, he passed 
several blocks that were all torn up. Sometimes 
he stopped for a minute to watch the steam shovels 
gouging great mouthfuls out of the earth. Later 
he saw foundations being laid. Then, as the new 
buildings began to take shape, he realized they 
were apartment houses. But they didn’t look like 
any he had seen before. They stood off slantwise 
from the street and they had wings that jutted out 
in unexpected places. A lot of the land seemed to 
be left open. There were verandas, and windows 
on the corners that faced two ways. They were 
pretty swell apartments evidently, and Mike 
Grady guessed they were no concern of his. 

He said as much to Bill Johnson one night as 
they came home from work together. 

“Be nice if we could move in there, wouldn’t it?” 
And he jerked his head in the direction of the half- 
finished buildings. . 

Bill Johnson was a shipping clerk at the printing 
plant. Mike ran an elevator there. 

“Maybe we can,” said Bill. 

Mike laughed somewhat sardonically. 

“Maybe we can,” said Bill again. ‘“That’s a 
public housing project. I put in my application 
for an apartment three weeks ago. Why don’t 





?Epira Ermer Woop and EizasetH Occ. 
“The Homes the Public Builds.” Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 41 (1940), pp. 1-2. 
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you get wise to yourself, Mike, and put yours 
in too?” 

Mike’s mouth fell open. “You're kidding,” he 
said. ‘“What’sa public housing project anyway?” 


Would not such an introduction open the 
way for lively discussion and serve as an 
incentive to study the housing conditions 
of the community? Should not our young 
people be thoroughly cognizant of our pro- 
gram of public housing going forward under 
the United States Housing Authority and 
some 280 local housing authorities through- 
out the country? Should they not under- 
stand the necessity for such public housing? 
Should not such subjects as the relation of 
the proportion of income that should go 
for rent, the minimum standards for com- 
fortable and sanitary housing, the present 
cost of such a house, the possibilities of 
prefabricated houses, and the influence of 
new materials on housing, arouse discus- 
sion and help in the achievement of the 
goal of good citizenship? For the newer 
units on housing and consumer problems, 
I would suggest the use of current literature 
in the form of magazine articles, pamphlets 
from the Public Affairs Committee, and 
government publications, such as Con- 
sumers’ Guide of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the weekly publica- 
tion Public Housing of the United States 
Housing Authority, and many excellent 
bulletins of the federal Department of 
Agriculture and the Office of Education. 
Such literature helps students to face the 
vital problems more realistically than can 
the material found between the covers 
of most books. 

Such activities and interests can be used 
to vitalize all home economics teaching and 
take it out of the doldrums into which it 
has fallen in many cases. 

Perhaps no suggestions need be made 
about teaching the important established 
units of food and nutrition and textiles 
and clothing, except to emphasize that 
simplicity and efficiency should be striven 
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for in all projects. If the task is made too 
difficult and the procedures too rigid, all 
sense of adventure in cooking and sewing 
may be lost. Let us teach correct methods 
and fundamental principles underlying the 
preparation of simple dishes, but let us 
leave the way open for students to do some 
creative work in meal planning and cooking. 
Similarly, in the units on textiles and cloth- 
ing, the sewing projects must be adapted 
to the students’ needs and to their eco- 
nomic status, as well as to their performance 
level. Not all students will achieve an 
excellent end product, but all can be taught 
what constitutes good design in a garment, 
what material is suitable for a specific pur- 
pose, and what the standards are by which 
to judge a satisfactory garment. And all 
can gain some degree of skill which may 
bring much pleasure throughout life. 

In some schools the two fundamental 
units of food and nutrition and textiles 
and clothing embrace much of the materials 
of the other suggested units. Social cus- 
toms, hospitality, leisure-time activities, 
consumer buying, budgeting, home manage- 
ment, home furnishings, all seem to fall 
naturally under the materials and activities 
of these units. This is particularly true 
in the courses for junior high school students 
and in the early exploratory courses. It is 
important, however, to see that sufficient 
time is given to the discussion of certain 
aspects of these other subjects which may 
not grow naturally out of the discussions 
and activities concerning food and textiles. 

Finally, the teacher must learn to 
evaluate more precisely her teaching units 
and her procedures, and pupils must be 
encouraged to measure and judge their 
progress along many lines. Undoubtedly, 
valuable concrete suggestions to aid teacher 
and pupil along these lines will soon be 
forthcoming, since many special groups 
throughout the country are at work on these 
problems of evaluation. 
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In a monograph on Home Economics in 
General Education at the Secondary Level,‘ 
the question is asked: ‘‘What are the pur- 
poses of education which home economics 
can best serve today?” and the answer is: 


The setting of goals, the putting of direction 
into life is one of the greatest of human needs. 





4Ivot Sparrorp, ef al. Home Economics in 
General Education at the Secondary Level. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing Co., 1939. 


Each individual must finally decide for himself 
what he most wants out of life. He must be able 
to count the cost of different courses of action 
arrive at a philosophy of life satisfying to hi 

to society. If life is not to be frustrating, the 
goals set up must be reasonably attainable within 
the limits of individual ability and of the social 
world in which he lives and can hope to live. 
Dealing then, as home economics does, with prob- 
lems of personal and home life, it seems clear that 
a primary purpose of the field should be to guide the 
individual in determining the values most worth 
working for in immediate personal and home living. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS BEGIN IN THE HOME: 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 


MAN relations begin in the 
home. This is a truism which 
most of us would accept with- 
out evidence. But anew mean- 
ing may follow an examination of this 
proposition in the light of recent research 
concerned with the influence of the family 
on the personality development of its 
members. This research has been carried 
on by many workers and particularly 
by psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
sociologists. 

The findings of this research show the 
tremendous effects of home life on the 
growing child. Five of these effects are of 
great importance for his behavior in human 
relations outside the family. 

First of all, the human relations within 
the family shape the personality of the 
child. Heredity provides all of us at birth 
with the raw materials of personality. 
But these take form in interaction with 
mother and father, sisters and brothers, 
beginning with the first day of human life. 
From our physical inheritance we begin 
with differences in vitality, temperament, 
and potential abilities, just as we begin 
with differences in skin color, physiognomy, 
and tendencies to stature and to weight. 
But certain of the basic personality reac- 
tions appear to be fixed by human relations 
within the family in the early months and 
years of life. Among these are tendencies 
to being extrovert or introvert, sociocentric 
or egocentric, emotionally well balanced 
or neurotic, and dominating or yielding. 
There is not sufficient time here to analyze 
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completely the social value of these different 
personality trends. It is sufficient to point 
out that most persons would agree that 
it is better for a child to grow up well 
balanced emotionally rather than to be 
neurotic, and to be sociocentric and con- 
siderate of others rather than egocentric 
and inconsiderate of the feelings and aims 
of other people. Nearly every parent 
would prefer to have his child neither an 
extreme extrovert or introvert nor extremely 
dominating or submissive, but to fall some- 
where in the middle of the range of dis- 
tribution on these two personality traits. 

The point is that these four important 
personality characteristics are determined 
in early family interaction. They are not 
fixed by heredity. They are not learned 
by imitating parents. They are formed 
by interaction in family relationships. 
And once fixed, they persist throughout 
life. In later human relations outside the 
family they develop along the lines already 
present in the personality. How fateful 
for weal or for woe, then, are the human 
relationships between parents and children 
in the family! Conflicts between parents, 
manifestations of emotional instability in 
one or both parents, an unhappy home 
atmosphere, may fix neurotic behavior in a 
son or daughter. Sometimes well-adjusted 
parents have children who display temper 
tantrums, a prelude to later neurotic 
behavior, because the parents do not have 
sufficient knowledge of child management. 
Extremes of overindulgence or of dis- 
crimination and rejection may lead to the 
development of self-centered behavior in 
the young child. A domineering mother 
stifling the independence of the child may 
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create a submissive, subservient adult 
unable to deal effectively with life situa- 
tions. When the child goes out of the 
home he must face the world with the 
personality characteristics shaped in the 
circle of family relations. Do parents 
realize sufficiently that the form of their 
relationships to the infant and the young 
child will make an indelible impress on his 
personality—an impress that will endure 
for all time? 

Of equal importance with the stamp of 
the family on the personality of the children 
is the second of our four effects, the cultural 
impress of the home on their basic attitudes 
toward life. Even before his birth, the 
expectations of the parents have decided, 
or have gone a long way in influencing, 
his future career. In many families it is 
already decided that the boy or the girl 
shall have a college education; perhaps 
even the college or university has been 
selected. That, if the child is a boy, he 
shall go into a business or profession, is 
taken for granted in many families. Some- 
times the very profession is already chosen 
at birth, as by the mother who dedicates 
her infant son to God’s service as a minister. 

From the first weeks and months of 
infancy the culture of the parents is 
stamped upon the child. The food that it 
eats, the way in which it is handled, the 
regime imposed upon it, differ in every 
cultural group. Even before the child 
learns to talk he has acquired basic atti- 
tudes and patterns of behavior. He has 
learned that he can and should do certain 
things and cannot and should not do other 
things. 

The language that the child learns has 
the vocabulary, the idiom, and the intona- 
tion of the home. Through language the 
parents convey explicitly and with reasons 
what had previously been implicit in emo- 
tional communication. Before the child 
is six years old the parents have already 
impressed upon him basic attitudes toward 
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sex, toward authority, toward property, 
toward saving and spending money, toward 
religion, and toward other persons that 
may well persist in him throughout life. 

These basic attitudes toward life are so 
early, spontaneously, and naturally acquired 
that the person is seldom conscious of 
them until he comes in contact with 
persons reared in a different cultural back- 
ground. He can and does change these 
cultural traits, but their influence often 
persists even when he congratulates him- 
self that he has become emancipated from 
his early cultural heritage. 

After six years of age, the family shares 
with other institutions, particularly the 
school and the church, the task of transmit- 
ting the culture of the past. But until 
adolescence the family is perhaps the most 
important of all these in shaping the atti- 
tudes and values of the child. What the 
parents do by way of sex education, moral 
example, and friendly counsel are of great 
significance in preparing the child for his 
adjustment to society. The family has 
always been the bearer of culture. It now 
has the task of assisting in the creation of 
a new culture more suitable to meet the 
demands of modern social life. 

The third great function of the family is 
in meeting the affectional needs of the 
child. Experience shows that the family 
can perform this function better than any 
other institution. Orphan asylums, as 
revealed by studies, even when well ad- 
ministered, fail to meet this need of the 
child for affection. As yet no scientific, 
synthetic substitute for mother has been 
discovered. A child reared without affec- 
tion has missed one of its inherent rights. 

My studies of married and engaged 
couples reveal how intimately affectional 
relationships in childhood influence the 
selection of a mate to found a new home. 
Our interviews with couples disclose in 
how many cases a young man falls in love 
with a girl with the temperament and 
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personality of his mother and how often a 
young woman tends to be attracted to a 
young man with the temperamental and 
personality characteristics of her father. 
We found this to be true where the affec- 
tional relation as a child was satisfying. 
Otherwise, the young man or woman 
tended to seek in marriage mates of the 
directly opposite type. 

If the conclusions from this study are 
verified by further research, it will be evi- 
dent that in the field of the affections the 
love relationship established with the sex- 
opposite parent is crucial in the determina- 
tion of the type of person one selects in 
marriage. And what should be more 
natural! The one woman that the son 
knows best, the one he is most accustomed 
to react to, the one with whom he feels 
most at home, is his mother. Why should 
he not want, in the words of a popular 
song, “‘a girl just like the girl who married 
dear old dad”? 

In the fourth place, research findings 
show the significance of the home for the 
intellectual development of the child. 
Heredity gives us the potentialities for 
physical and mental growth. Our en- 
vironment provides the opportunity for 
their development. Since our first en- 
vironment is the home, it is but natural 
that the family should exert a great 
influence on the intellectual growth of the 
child. Studies of children placed in foster 
homes, especially those of identical twins 
reared apart, show that differences both 
in inheritance and in the economic, social, 
and educational status of the home con- 
tribute to the intellectual development of 
the child. Especially valuable is the home 
that provides a stimulating environment 
for the child. 

These studies emphasize a well-known 
truth. We cannot change our heredity; 
that is fixed. But by utilizing opportunity 
we can enormously increase the develop- 
ment of our potentialities. Taking changes 
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in intelligence quotient as a means of 
measuring intelligence, it appears that 
greater changes can be made through the 
home than through any other institution. 
This finding again indicates the importance 
of the early years of the life of the child. 
In the fifth place, observations of child 
development indicate that many patterns 
of human relationship important in later 
life are first fixed in the home. First in 
importance among these is the type of 
control in the family, whether democratic 
or autocratic. The American family is 
undoubtedly the most democratic in the 
world. But even in it there are autocratic 
survivals. On the basis of a recent study,? 
Professor Ernest Osborne of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, points out 
that to keep democracy alive in the United 
States each home should be a democracy: 


Our authority...must not be so severe that 
children learn to dislike all authority....Our 
children must be allowed and encouraged to help 
make decisions that affect the whole family. 
Vacation plans, the division of household tasks, 
even decisions as to the way the family should 
spend its money are ways to develop democracy 
in the home. 


Many problems of the family are derived 
from the fact that we are at present in a 
transitional stage from autocracy to democ- 
racy. This is especially the case in the 
immigrant areas of the city where the 
family is often blamed for the delinquency 
of children. Intensive studies of juvenile 
delinquency show, however, that immigrant 
as well as other families desire the best 
for their children. Immigrant parents are 
often helpless in guiding their children in 
the New World situation. The trans- 
plantation of the family from a peasant to 
a metropolitan community provides no 
background of customary practice which 
equips the family to meet the new situation. 
The bewilderment and perplexity of im- 


2 Time, Vol. 33 (March 27, 1939), p. 57. 
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migrant parents find perhaps the best 
expression in theirown words. One mother 
said, “Why is it that the children born in 
this country go wrong?” A Polish father 
lamented, “My boy Joe, three years old, 
refuses to speak Polish. If he would only 
speak Polish he would grow up all right, 
but he says, ‘I’m an American and I want 
to speak American.’” An Italian father 
expressed his failure in disciplining his boy 
in this way, “I got lickings—plenty of 
lickings—from my father and they did me 
good. So I lick Tony. But it doesn’t 
seem to do him any good. I guess the 
only way to do it is to give him more and 
more lickings.” But Tony told the judge, 
“T’m an American; I won’t let a foreigner 
lick me.” 

American families whose ancestors came 
over in the Mayflower, as well as new- 
comers, have their problems, particularly 
with adolescent children. William Healy 
points out the tendency of fathers and 
mothers to treat the overgrown boy as if 
he were still a child or a baby. At fifteen, 
sixteen, and seventeen, if not before, there 
is a strong drive for independence. The 
problem of the parents is to work out a 
democratic procedure for giving more and 
more autonomy until the independence of 
adult status is attained. 

Closely related to the problem of democ- 
racy in the family is that of discipline. 
Studies have shown that the alternation of 
lenient and severe discipline is most harmful 
for the personality development of the 
child. Discipline that is firm, kind, and 
sympathetic instead of either severe or 
lenient seems to produce the best results. 

There remains space only to mention 
rather than to develop in detail other 
patterns of human relationships which 
begin in the family but have wider social 
effects. 

In the family, the child learns the first 
lessons in co-operation for the common 
good. He learns to subordinate or to 
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relate the pursuit of his own interests to 
those of other members of the family. In 
the country there still remains full oppor- 
tunity for every member to participate in 
tasks and chores which are a part of the 
co-operative enterprise of running the farm. 
In the city these household activities are so 
reduced in number that parents are hard 
put to it to find substitutes. 

In the home the child first experiences 
patterns of equality or discrimination. 
Equally unfortunate in their effects on the 
child are attitudes of discrimination in 
favor of a brother or sister or himself, or of 
discrimination against other persons out- 
side the family, on the ground of class, 
nationality, race, or religion. 

Patterns of sincerity or of sham affect 
the standards of the child. These give 
him instruction in meeting or trying to 
evade the realities of life. The emphasis 
on honesty and against cheating, on per- 
formance rather than bluffing, on truth- 
telling rather than lying, is wholesome and 
prepares the way for adequate adjustment 
to life situations. 

Finally, the family provides the patterns 
of idealism or materialism as a way of life. 
Every home gives its own answer to the 
question of what relative weight is to be 
placed on ideal or material values. 

Sufficient evidence has been presented to 
validate the proposition that human rela- 
tions begin in the home. Overwhelming 
are the findings that establish the impor- 
tance of the family in shaping personality 
formation, in fixing basic attitudes, in 
determining the affectional relationship 
which will be selective in choosing a mate, 
in stimulating personality development, and 
in presenting acceptable patterns of social 
behavior. 

We come, therefore, to the crucial ques- 
tion: “What of it?” 

Never before in human history was the 
family more important in preparing its 
members for social life, never before was the 
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family so ill-fitted to perform its pre- 
eminent functions of providing for the 
personality development of the child. 

The inability of the American family to 
carry out this age-old function follows from 
two facts: Today more than ever the 
economic basis of the family is insecure. 
At present more than at any time in the past 
the family is in the midst of rapid social 
change. 

There is no need to dwell on the economic 
insecurity of the American family. The 
President of the United States has called 
attention to the one-third of the families 
who are inadequately fed, clothed, and 
housed. After ten years from the begin- 
ning of the depression, one person in seven 
of the population is in receipt of some form 
of public assistance. Ina land of abundant 
resources and of billions of idle capital, no 
way has yet been found markedly to reduce 
unemployment, to eliminate slums, or to 
restore the national income to the pre- 
depression level. 

We know from our studies of family life 
the relation between income and happiness. 
A moderate, stable income for the family 
is associated with adjustment of husband 
and wife in marriage. A meager income or 
a high income is less favorable. Among 
adolescent boys from families of moderate 
income a higher proportion of well-adjusted 
personalities has been found than among 
their comrades from poorer or wealthier 
families. 

Accordingly, from the standpoint of 
personality development and human rela- 
tions it is important to solve the puzzling 
economic problems of our time. This is a 
situation where we eagerly await the recom- 
mendations of the economist and the co- 
operation of all businessmen, workers, 
consumers, citizens, and statesmen in 
economic planning for the future. 


*E. W. Burcess and L. S. Corrretr. Pre- 
dicting Success or Failure in Marriage. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, pp. 154-157. 
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The modern family is confronted not 
alone with economic problems but with vast 
social changes. Never has a generation 
lived through such rapid social change as 
our own. Many readers of this paper will 
remember the first telephone, the first 
motion picture, the first automobile, the 
first airship, and the first radio. These 
instruments of communication and trans- 
portation have changed the shape of our 
human life. Our population is increasingly 
living in cities, and the urban way of life 
is penetrating to the remotest sections of 
our country. Great changes have taken 
place in our mores and our ways of life. 

Revolutionary changes are occurring in 
the field of marriage and sex. The taboo 
upon sex has been lifted. Knowledge of 
methods of birth control are available to 
increasingly large numbers. Children are 
being given sex education. A vigorous 
campaign is being waged against syphilis. 
Health examinations are being required 
before marriage. Children are being reared 
no longer by customary methods but with 
diets prescribed by pediatricians and with 
habit formation guided by psychologists 
and by child study classes. 

Then, too, young people of the present 
generation are on their own in marriage. 
Most of them are not disposed to construct 
their marriages on the patterns of the past. 
They are not likely to ask and less likely to 
heed the advice of their parents. They 
hold to an ideal marriage relationship which 
they wish to work out for themselves. 

Although they do not wish advice, they 
are asking for knowledge. This is espe- 
cially the case with the young people who 
set the pace, the college man and woman. 
Increasingly they are demanding the estab- 
lishing of courses in preparation for mar- 
riage in colleges and universities. And 
these courses are being established; they 
are now in operation in two or three hun- 
dred of our colleges, established often over 
the opposition of the faculty, the ad- 
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ministration, the president, and sometimes 
the board of trustees. 

This interest is by no means confined to 
students. Many organizations realize that 
the success of their work is bound up with 
its relation to the family. Child study and 
parent education groups are now stressing 
family living. Parent-teacher associations 
see the home as central in the relation of 
the child to the school. The program of the 
division of the family and its relationships 
is only one of many indications of the 
interest of the American Home Economics 
Association in the field of family relations. 

The great need at present is the pooling 
of the knowledge and experiences of those 
engaged in research and in service in all 
the different fields of family life. We 
need to bring together the specialized 
knowledge of the biologist on sex, of the 
psychologist on habit formation, of the 
psychiatrist on unconscious motivations, 
of the cultural anthropologist on cultural 
conditioning, of the sociologist on social 
interaction, of the economist on economic 
factors, of the home economist on household 
management and homemaking, and the 
experience of those who meet the family in 
child guidance, education, religion, law. 

Signs are multiplying that such an inte- 
gration of points of view, of methods of 
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research, and of the findings of experience 
is taking place. Six years ago Professor 
Ernest R. Groves held at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, the first of an annual series 
of Conferences on the Conservation of the 
Family. In 1936 Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein 
organized the New York State Conference 
on Marriage and the Family. Less than 
two years ago the National Conference on 
Family Relations was established by 
Professor Paul Sayre, University of Iowa 
Law School, to unite in one group all per- 
sons professionally engaged in research, 
teaching, and service in the family field. 
At present all over the United States con- 
ferences and institutes are being held under 
national, regional, state, and local auspices 
at which the problems, policies, and pro- 
grams of family relations are being dis- 
cussed. 

The meaning of this increasing interest 
is clear. The significance of the family as 
a vital factor in human experience is now 
being recognized. The realization is grow- 
ing that just as many of our problems stem 
from the family, so their solution lies in 
strengthening the family to perform ef- 
fectively its unique function of the per- 
sonality development of the child. Through 
the home the child can best be prepared 
to make his later adjustments in society. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL 


At the 1940 annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association, the division 
on the family and its relationships heard the reports of a committee on the persistent 
problems in family life ai various levels, Miss Miller presenting the one on the ele- 


mentary level. 


At the same session, Miss Gleitz traced the development and opportu- 


nities of home economics at that level. The two papers are here presented together for 
the convenience of those interested in how home economics can best function in the lower 


grades of our schools. 


PERSISTENT PROBLEMS IN 
FAMILY LIFE AT THE 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL 


ELLEN MILLER 


The persistent problems of the school-age 
child, that is, the problems common to 
most children between the ages of six 
and twelve, arise chiefly from two sources. 
The first is the child’s own process of 
growth and development; the second is his 
adjustment to his environment. Such 
problems as arise because of accident or of 
some peculiarity in the child’s own phys- 
ical structure or in his environment—for 
example, a child with a drunken mother or 
no mother at all—are not considered 
persistent problems. Neither is the word 
problem exactly descriptive, since some of 
the items we have included are more 
truthfully called needs or episodes of 
growth. 

Growth in the mental and social areas 
during the school age is almost as con- 
spicuous as physical growth. While it is 
by no means limited to this six-year period, 
achievements are so spectacular that we 
are aware that a child has left babyhood 
definitely behind and taken on something 
of the appearance and functioning of an 
adult. His body has taken on more adult 
proportions. He has shed his baby teeth 
and acquired most of his permanent set. 
He has arrived at and, in the case of girls, 
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may have just passed the threshold of the 
maturing of his sex functioning; he has 
left his home and gone to school; he has 
found companionship of his own and has 
acquired a degree of independence from 
his family. This constitutes in itself a 
source of anxiety and a hindrance to under- 
standing between the school-age child and 
adults. It is his beginning emancipation 
from his family and the consequent expan- 
sion of his world which create problems. 
These problems are largely the outcome of 
the demands which the peculiar culture 
in which he lives makes on him and are the 
more acute when those demands conflict 
with his body’s needs for growth. 

From the literature and from the experi- 
ences of parents and teachers, some of the 
problems of the child of this age have been 
collected under the headings of problems 
relating to physical, mental, and social 
growth and are summarized here with 
their basic causes and their usual mani- 
festations. 

Some of the problems which have to do 
with the child’s own physical growth are 
thus referred to: “He is finicky about his 
food,” “He only likes certain things,” “He 
has gone off milk.” Other parents worry 
about the problem of exactly how to fill 
him up. “Dare I let him eat all he wants 
to?” “Shall I let him have food when he 
comes home from school?” And another 
set of problems centers about school: 
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“How can I get him to eat breakfast before 
he goes to school?” “He rushes home at 
noon and is so afraid of being late he doesn’t 
take time to eat or to go to the toilet.” 
These and a host of other problems en- 
countered by parents indicate a persistent 
problem which centers around the body’s 
need for food and the special difficulties 
in meeting these needs. 

These difficulties, particularly acute in 
the early school years, arise probably out 
of the fact that the child is growing in 
independence, that he is no longer quite 
willing to be supervised by adults, that he 
is able and eager to assume some responsi- 
bility and make some decisions for himself. 
This is also a period when his eating habits 
are in transition. He is moving from the 
young child’s diet to a wider range of foods 
and flavors. He may be weary of what he 
has come to think of as healthy foods and 
has not yet acquired an appetite for whole- 
some new foods. Access to the cookie box, 
the fact that school-age children often 
have money for sweets and that their husky 
appetite prompts between-meal eating may 
all contribute to the incidence of this 
problem. No doubt relaxation on the 
part of parents of the care with which the 
child’s diet was planned during his infancy 
and preschool period also contributes to 
appetite problems, since an inadequate diet 
is known to be a factor in poor appetite. 

There are other physical problems of 
which parents become aware but which are 
less obvious. This is the age in which 
dental caries, poor posture, and pronated 
feet become manifest. Parents not con- 
cerned about the condition of deciduous 
teeth recognize that something must be 
done about the permanent ones. Poor 
posture often goes unnoticed, and when 
it does come to be a matter of concern to 
the parent, it is often also an area of conflict 
because the only thing the parent knows 
to do is to nag the child to stand up straight 
or to threaten him with shoulder braces. 
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Both these problems are related to the 
child’s total growth needs and the great 
demands which are being made on him 
during this period of rapid growth. He has 
great need for adequate and sufficient food, 
the more so because this period is marked 
by perhaps the greatest physical activity 
of his whole life. He has great need for 
opportunities to exercise this urge to move 
and to do. Probably more adults are 
annoyed by the constant wriggling, rushing 
about, slamming of doors, shouting, and 
general noise than by any one thing. 
Roller skating, playing ball in the street, 
rushing over the neighbor’s lawn, swinging 
on the young trees, climbing on the garage 
roof—these are some of the countless things 
which the boy or girl of this age loves to do 
but which in almost every neighborhood 
constitute a cause for complaint to the 
school authorities or even to the local 
police station. 

Important as physical activity is in the 
development of the physical body and the 
social self, it does conflict with the less 
challenging and absorbing needs for rest, 
sleep, and time for eating, for keeping clean 
and tidy, and for elimination. 

Bedtime is a storm center in most fami- 
lies, complicated in the summer by the 
desire to go out to play and in the winter 
by the radio programs. Radio programs, 
coupled with the week-end movies, present 
one of the most frequent of all problems, 
especially as certain types of program not 
only delay bedtime but interfere with 
sound sleep. 

Physical cleanliness is also a problem, 
but less frequently mentioned than the 
almost universal complaint that he or she 
“will not hang up his clothes.” Parents 
still take some responsibility about having 
a child take a bath; they still wash the hair 
of the little girls and see to it that hands are 
washed before meals, that teeth are brushed 
before bedtime, and that there are clean 
clothes available. This supervision mini- 
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mizes the cleanliness problem. As for tidi- 
ness, boys have their shirts out and socks 
down, elbows out of sweaters, and hair in 
their eyes. Girls, maturing earlier, are 
already concerned about their appearance 
and demand careful hair arrangements and 
fashionable dress. Indeed for many par- 
ents the nine- or ten-year-old girl becomes 
something of a problem because she is too 
conscious of herself. It is at about this 
age that she begins to experiment surrepti- 
tiously with nail polish and make-up. 
Habits in eating, sleeping, elimination, 
brushing teeth, and hanging up clothes are 
not fixed by the time a child is old enough 
to do them without supervision. Learning 
must continue through the school age. 
The interest which the young child had in 
the processes themselves is gone, nor is he 
quite old enough to see the reason for them. 
The parent who says, “He would rather 
step over a thing than pick it up,” is 
expressing exactly the feeling of the child. 
He would rather step over it because it 
matters not in the least to him whether it 
is on the floor or in its proper place on a 
hook. Perhaps he hasn’t even seen it 
except as an obstruction to be stepped over 
just as he would step up for a curb. His 
mind is occupied with, to him, much more 
interesting and important things. It is 
small use giving him the reasons why these 
things should be done unless at the same 
time they are made attractive to him. 
Probably one reason why so much teach- 
ing of cleanliness and health habits has been 
ineffective is because we have in the past 
appealed to the child’s reasoning instead of 
eliciting his interest through some program 
in which he is actively a participant. He 


is able to reason and is interested in cause 
and effect, but it is hard for him to be con- 
vinced that it matters if he doesn’t eat 
the school lunch at noon when he likes a 
hot dog and a candy bar better and it 
costs the same. 

This brings us to a consideration of our 
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second group of problems, those connected 
with the mental growth of the elementary 
school child. The problems of greatest 
and most usual concern center about the 
child’s expanding experience. Many of 
them are problems only because they spring 
from needs indifferently met. Such, for 
example, as the child’s great need for 
places to play, for the chance to explore, 
for pitting his growing strength and prowess 
against difficulties. He tries his own pow- 
ers, climbs and crawls into places adults 
know are dangerous. Vacant buildings, 
the railroad tracks, the abandoned quarry 
have irresistible fascination. 

Time has no meaning, nor have geograph- 
ical boundaries, so that it is very natural 
that parents should complain, “He never 
knows when to come home.” Schools 
themselves are going a long way to meet 
this need for exploration and adventure. 
Summer camps, whether connected with the 
school or independent, also help. To 
develop skills in the use of the body— 
skating, bouncing a ball, skipping rope, 
playing jacks or hopscotch—the child needs 
all sorts of materials to work with. An 
adequate supply of tools and a chance to 
use them would help to solve father’s 
problem of “Where is my hammer?” and 
mother’s “Where are the scissors?” 

The perpetual arguments over washing 
the dishes and other “chores” might be 
avoided if we recognized the child’s need 
to explore in his material world and let him 
do his share of the household tasks through 
some more interesting activity. The ten- 
year-old may ask to bake a cake, but sel- 
dom if ever will she beg to wash the dishes. 
There is no need for the problem of “What 
shall I do?” at thisage. It is as important 
to give the child scope to follow his inter- 
ests and curiosities as to have a lawn in 
the back garden or a tidy basement. Nor 
are his interests limited to play. The rural 
family with its wealth of jobs in the care of 
animals, in cultivating the soil, in building 
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and repairing chicken house and barn, 
provides the opportunity to participate in 
the work of the adult world. 

Then comes the problem, “I got him 
a dog, but he doesn’t take any responsi- 
bility. At first it was fun to feed him, but 
now unless I feed him he doesn’t get fed.” 
The child learns to carry responsibility 
by being made responsible, but we cannot 
rely on him to remember. His intentions 
are of the best, but again his attention 
follows his interest, and he is easily dis- 
tracted. He goes to the store and by the 
time he gets there he has forgotten what 
he was to get. Sent to clean his room, he 
is found later in the middle of a clutter 
reading a book. Failure to carry a re- 
sponsibility proves the need for further 
experiences rather than for having the 
opportunity denied. 

The child needs to know about the world 
of adult living, to know the relation be- 
tween work and play, to know how we 
secure the essentials for maintaining life, 
where food and clothing come from, how 
they are produced, how money is earned 
and what can be done with it. He wants 
and asks for experiences with money, the 
experience of earning and the experience of 
spending. So urgent is this need that if 
it is denied him, he will find some way of 
satisfying it. Very commonly this need 
is manifest to parents when they find 
their child “stealing.” It isn’t only money 
he takes when he is young, because he has 
to learn the difference between what is 
common property and what is privately 
owned. As he grows older, the problem is 
probably less one of not having learned 
than it is of being unable to resist the urge 
to meet more pressing needs. 

Another moral problem closely related 
to property sense is that of not telling 
the truth. Parents complain: “It wasn’t 
what he did but the fact that he lied about 
it”; “He cheats at games,” and the corre- 
lated comments, “He makes rules to suit 
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himself” and “He won’t play if he can’t 
win.” We understand much more now 
about the reasons for this and know that 
as adults we sometimes make children lie. 
This is the period when the child has to 
establish himself as a person, when he has 
to learn to be acceptable to his peers. He 
tries all kinds of methods, and only with 
patient help can he be made to see that 
truth has value, that to admit defeat or 
wrongdoing does not necessarily make one 
lose status. Good sportsmanship, honesty, 
and integrity require long, patient teach- 
ing; and one wonders whether in this age 
the loss of religious motivation may not 
make this teaching very much harder. 

What household in which there are two 
or more children has not had the problem 
of quarreling, of brother teasing his little 
sister, of argument about whose turn 
it is to wash dishes or to go to the store? 
This is another manifestation of the prob- 
lem of learning to get along with others. 
In the development of a socialized in- 
dividual, the child of elementary school 
age is just passing out of the protection of 
his family, out of the easy role of having the 
family attend to him into a position as 
one of a group. He has no tools for getting 
along with others without losing himself. 
He must find ways; and if he tries crying 
and sulking, tattling, and fighting, it is our 
job to see that he finds satisfaction in ways 
more acceptable to adults. We need to 
help him try these ways as well as the nat- 
ural infantile reactions which we wish him 
to abandon. Boys fight—physical combat 
apparently is as natural to them as to 
puppies. There will, however, be less 
earnest fighting if they have legitimate 
ways of using their energies—building a 
raft or a soapbox scooter, playing football 
—than if they are simply standing about 
on an empty lot with nothing much to do. 
Ways of working together will also help 
avoid the urge to settle their problems with 
their fists. 
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At this period common experience is that 
there is antagonism between boys and 
girls. The psychologists assure us that this 
is not indifference but rather the awkward 
expression of awakening sex interest. It 
is made more evident by the different 
rate of development of boys and girls in 
the upper grades, where girls may be 
definitely prepubescent or even sexually 
matured while the boys are still little boys 
in their attitudes and interests. These 
factors make playing together somewhat 
difficult ; but even though they do not share 
in all activities, it is probably most desir- 
able for them to continue to work together 
and even to have some opportunity for the 
banter and pushing one another about 
which seem to be a normal and desirable 
aspect of sex development. Most im- 
portant, however, is the need to be ac- 
cepted by others of one’s own sex. 

The child who does not have friendly 
companions in his neighborhood and in 
the school does seriously need help with his 
social adjustments. Urban mothers com- 
plain of lack of friends, that in the large 
school with shifting classes it is difficult to 
make friends. In the home neighborhoods 
traffic walls limit children to neighbors 
within the block, among whom there may 
not be playmates of theirownage. Parents 
complain too because their children do not 
always choose their playmates wisely; that 
they “pick up” bad language, the current 
slang, or the latest radio expressions but 
“never anything good.” This is a reflec- 
tion of parents’ anxiety about the standards 
of their child’s behavior and points to the 
need for continuous experience in building 
up standards and making good behavior 
as appealing as bad behavior too often is. 
If Johnny and Mary choose the undesirable 
children down the road, is it because in 
that home there is freedom, naturalness, 
warmth, or because their friends’ family 
does not worry about standards which are 


meaningless to Johnny and Mary anyway? 
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More than we realize, the young child 
is an idealist as well as a democrat. He 
has amazing energy and tremendous need 
to experience and explore all of life. Out 
of this great hunger, his problems arise. 
Our problem is to see that every appetite 
is well fed, that the child will not only be a 
healthy animal but also that his other dis- 
tinctly human needs are met so that he 
may move out of his self-centered child- 
hood and become a being who lives happily 
among his fellows and whose greatest joy 
is in serving God through serving men. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF HOME 
ECONOMICS AT THE ELEMEN- 
TARY LEVEL 


FLORENCE M. GLEITZ 


In connection with a discussion of home 
economics on the elementary level, it is 
well to consider briefly some of the back- 
ground influences which have determined 
the nature of much that is now accepted as 
home economics or homemaking education 
at that level. This does not attempt to 
trace the development of this type of educa- 
tion in the elementary school but merely 
to analyze the present situation from the 
standpoint of certain developmental factors. 

As a result of a movement to introduce 
into education a practical form of learning 
beyond the traditional areas, home eco- 
nomics, at least in certain of its limited 
aspects, had its inception in the upper 
grades of the elementary schools. The ad- 
vance was probably commendable, being 
purposeful in itself and for its time. For 
the most part, however, this type of educa- 
tion, limited in scope, rather proudly as- 
sumed the label of “special subject”— 
and in the minds of many it was viewed as 
just that, an adjunct to the accepted pro- 
gram for education at this level. The 
later development of home economics at 
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the secondary school level is not a matter 
of consideration here. 

A subsequent possible influence in the 
development of home economics grew out 
of an educational movement to effect in 
the schools a formal, departmentalized 
subject organization. In this compart- 
mental division of the upper elementary 
level, still operative in many localities, 
homemaking education became strangled 
by a rigidity of activity which divorced 
it more or less completely from so-called 
general education. In this narrow frame- 
work, what remained of home economics 
education provided little that was func- 
tional in the everyday living of the pupils. 

The status of homemaking education on 
the elementary level at that period may be 
viewed from the standpoint of its various 
limitations. Exclusive of the larger cities, 
home economics as such was not common 
in the elementary schools; the activity was 
planned almost exclusively for girls; the 
major aspects of learning revolved about 
foods and clothing; the emphasis was 
focused on skill performance and the de- 
velopment of narrow techniques; the grade 
placement ignored the needs of pupils in 
the beginning school years; the form was 
highly specialized, remote from other 
educational activity within the school and 
remote from life situations outside of the 
school. The indictment is not that such 
limitations existed but rather that an 
apparent complacency settled on the situa- 
tion until an outside force roused its 
leaders from their lethargy. 

Before the turn of the last decade the 
general movement for curriculum recon- 
struction (growing out of a changed em- 
phasis in educational psychology and 
changing socioeconomic conditions) in- 
fluenced markedly the educational plan 
of the elementary school. A new em- 
phasis was placed on the social studies, on 
controlling themes, on units of work in an 
activity program. 
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The situation of homemaking education, 
in relation to this change, was somewhat 
chaotic. The conclusions of a nation- 
wide investigation' completed about that 
time seemed to indicate that “home eco- 
nomics was not offered in common practice 
in grades one to six inclusive”; that “home 
economics as a subject in elementary 
grades” was “a policy going out of prac- 
tice”; and that “industrial arts for boys and 
girls in the first six grades” seemed to be a 
“beginning practice.” It was stated also 
that some favored “home economics being 
taught as part of the social studies.” 

It was probably the influence of this 
tendency to magnify the importance of 
the social studies as the core area of the 
elementary curriculum which affected the 
formerly accepted status of homemaking 
education on the elementary level. The 
fact that much home life content was 
appearing in the curriculum material for 
the field of social studies caused apparent 
apprehension among home economists. 
The fear that home economics would lose 
its identity as a separate field of study 
seemed to be paramount. 

That there was a positive relationship 
between what was conceived to be mater- 
ials of the social studies and materials of 
home economics was revealed in a later 
study.2 Findings indicated that about 
one-third of the purposes (then called ob- 
jectives) which were stated or implied in 
the social studies curriculum material 
issued over a period of years were, accord- 
ing to an authoritatively accepted stand- 
ard, also purposes of home economics 


1AnNIE R. Dyer. Administration of Home 
Economics in City Schools. Contributions to 
Education, No. 318. New York: Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 

*FLorENcE M. Grerrz. Interrelation of the 
Social Studies and Home Economics on the Ele- 
mentary Level. Preliminary investigation under 
the direction of the Curriculum Laboratory, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933, 
p. 14 [manuscript]. 
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learnings. Significant also for the scope 
of home economics on the elementary level 
was the fact that most of these purposes 
were recorded for the first three years of 
elementary education—an area too often 
neglected. 

This apparent usurpation of home living 
material by other areas of study should 
not be the most important consideration. 
The field of home economics has, in its 
advance, drawn freely on the organized 
materials of science, art, health, sociology, 
psychology, and economics. Much of its 
expansion and functionality in terms of 
the needs of pupils at the secondary level 
gives evidence of this. The significant 
fact is that there is a tendency for areas of 
study generally to abandon narrow subject 
boundaries and to expand functionally 
toward a core area which utilizes learnings 
basic to all education and integrative for 
purposeful pupil growth and development. 
It is important that we recognize the value 
of home economics material for this area. 

The present situation with reference to 
homemaking education on the elementary 
level exhibits diverse patterns in educa- 
tional organization. In some cases there 
are remnants of the original subject frame- 
work, inadequate but with a possibility 
for adjustment. In other cases a temporary 
void exists as a result of the elimination of a 
former home economics influence or because 
aspects of home economics influence have 
never been operative. In still other cases, 
home living material is being utilized in 
certain fields of study by other interests, 
or beginnings of co-ordination of learning 
interests are being made. 

In progressive educational change, the 
most recent pattern probably presents the 
most fertile opportunity for our efforts— 
the so-called social studies unit, activity 
program, centers of interest, unified fields, 
“core experience,” or basic integrative area. 
For the co-operation in the development of 
learnings to which all fields contribute, 
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home economics education has purposes 
which are unique. The opportunity to 
participate functionally in the general 
educational program for all boys and girls 
is becoming increasingly significant. Herein 
lies the challenge. 

Because of the lack of uniformity with 
respect to administrative personnel and 
curriculum organization on the elementary 
level, and because of the diversity of educa- 
tional situations represented by this group, 
it is practically impossible even to attempt 
to formulate a typical case in practice, as 
a point of reference. However, certain 
basic generalizations may be applicable. 

Home economics or homemaking as a 
“subject” in isolation or as a specialized 
field of study has little valid function in 
the modern scheme of general education 
on the elementary level. It should not 
exist primarily for the purpose of develop- 
ing specific, narrow learnings, pertinent to 
its field, and in sequential order. However, 
as an integrative factor in the general 
learning activity, homemaking material 
may be utilized to interpret, to enrich, to 
vitalize, and to make more meaningful the 
pupil learnings of the core activity. 

Professional and administrative relation- 
ships for the accomplishment of these 
purposes may be effected through one or 
more representatives of the home econom- 
ics staff. Depending on the local personnel 
organization, the home economics represen- 
tative may function through a director of 
elementary education, in co-operation with 
an art supervisor, an industrial arts super- 
visor, or others; or work directly with 
classroom teachers. 

Home living material need not be drawn 
forcibly, without meaning, into the learn- 
ing activity. It is quite conceivable that 
the ordinary experiences of daily living 
which are relevant to the broad purposes 
of the activity will become focal areas of 
child interest for clarifying the learnings 
being developed. While the purposes of 
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the learnings in broader social problems 
may, in the units of work, sometimes be 
visionary and remote, the purposes of the 
field of home economics must be real and 
intimate, focusing as they do on personal 
development and the improvement of home 
and community living. The values in- 
herent in these basically homemaking 
purposes, which progressive educators gen- 
erally are recognizing as vital to the 
integrative process in the core learning 
experience, may be neglected for pupil 
development unless home economists meet 
the challenge. 

The home life activities of the units of 
work should not be limited to the processes 
of cooking, sewing, and housework. Many 
different forms of learning may signifi- 
cantly interpret the more valuable aspects 
of the pupil’s experience of home living. 
It is important to give some consideration 
to ability levels so that continuous pupil 
development will result. 

Homemaking education may exist, where 
feasible, for the specific needs of the over- 
age, retarded, or handicapped children of 
the elementary level. In such cases the 
home economics representative may co- 
operate with the teachers of special groups. 
Also, to the extent that there are local 
problems, such as one pertaining to child 
nutrition, the home economics representa- 
tive may co-operate with a health director, 
school nurse, or physician in the formulation 
of a constructive health program. In cases 
where homemaking in a specialized form 
still exists in a formal educational frame- 
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work, the home living experiences as such 
should be gradually functionalized in terms 
of the child and the home. The co-ordina- 
tion of home living activity with other 
fields of study on the basis of more effective 
pupil learning is a problem to be solved 
in each individual situation. 

The co-ordinated program of activity is 
not an end point. We must prepare our- 
selves for and help speed the day when 
those responsible for general elementary 
education will re-evaluate the units-of- 
work program in terms of more purposeful 
activity centered about the child’s personal 
and home living as an integrative experi- 
ence; when home economists will study the 
needs of the elementary school child and 
the classroom teacher will study the broad 
materials of home living—a new activities 
program for the elementary level. 

No beginning is too inconsequential to 
be unimportant. Little will be accom- 
plished unless beginnings are consciously 
and thoughtfully made. The initiation 
of worth-while beginnings is the responsi- 
bility of the proponents of homemaking 
education. Small-scale experimentation is 
urgently recommended. 

Much of this discussion has emphasized 
the developmental factors in the past 
because a look backward usually reveals our 
status in clearer perspective than does a 
look forward. However, if the challenge 
here suggested is met with a forward move- 
ment, home economics education on the 
elementary level may cease to be the step- 
child of our educational development. 
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SHOES AND FOOT HEALTH" 
DUDLEY J. MORTON, M.D. 


= EACHERS of home economics 
5) and physicians interested in 
S,, foot health have a common 
concern in this subject much 
greater, possibly, than the former realize. 
Foot disorders are the unwanted stepchild, 
the “ugly duckling” of medicine, but they 
are also the “golden goose” for the shoe 
trade. In fact, these two feathered similes 
represent in most vivid manner the two 
major aspects of the problem of foot health: 
the physical one and the economic one. 
Home economics is concerned principally 
with the economic and industrial aspect 
as it affects the consumer; and here the 
public has had its feathers severely plucked 
for a long time. The physical side defi- 
nitely concerns the professional aspect 
which I attempt to represent; and I deeply 
regret that, judging from the general lack 
of interest on the part of medical men in 
the common varieties of foot ailments, the 
feathers seem never to have grown out. 
This unbeautiful, unfeathered condition 
gives a very expressive picture of how Mr. 
Public’s foot troubles have been handled 
for the last thirty or forty years. 

Ever since 1900, public need for help 
in the foot problem has been clearly recog- 
nized. On few other subjects is there 
greater general confusion of ideas and 
more strongly established misconceptions 
of simple basic facts. 

For example: In spite of all the common 
talk of “fallen arches” and “dropped meta- 
tarsals,” who of you has a clear idea of 





1 Presented before the textiles and clothing 
division and the extension service department, 
American Home Economics Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 24, 1940. 
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what these terms imply and how shoes 
can be expected to preserve foot health or 
overcome foot ills? This question may 
seem unfair because it should be answered 
by the profession, not the layman. That 
is just the point! When the medical 
profession failed to demonstrate any active 
interest in these disorders, the shoeman 
took them over and for years has capital- 
ized on them, though his actual knowledge 
of these ailments is little better than your 
own. What he ordinarily passes out is 
sales patter rather than information; but 
he does it so forcefully and with such assur- 
ance that the trusting public loses all power 
of resistance. 

A few years ago the president of the 
National Shoe Retailers Association told 
me that the sales of corrective and ortho- 
pedic shoes and of commercial foot devices 
amounted to between two and three 
hundred millions of dollars annually. The 
extent to which the “health and corrective 
phase” affects the policy in sales promotion 
of shoes can be recognized (1) in the 
copyrighted names of the many shoes 
which imply health-giving qualities, (2) 
in extensive advertising in newspapers and 
magazines, (3) in the special ‘“‘orthopedic” 
departments in many large stores, and 
(4) in the use of so-called “foot experts” 
as salesmen in these departments. Only 
through a full recognition of the extent 
to which the public has been the victim of 
these conditions can we hope to improve 
the situation. 

It is easy to see that intelligent “cor 
rective” efforts must be based on a clear 
knowledge of the ailments to be cured. 
Must not claims for health-preserving or 
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health-promoting qualities also be based 
on accurate information of the disorders 
to be prevented? If you suspected some 
heart disorder, would you be satisfied to 
consult, instead of your doctor, someone 
who claimed the ability to keep this 
important organ normal, when you knew 
he had no professional knowledge of its 
disorders? You would probably pass him 
by as a charlatan and seck the advice of 
your physician. This principle should 
apply to the feet as well as to the heart, 
because any health restoration or health 
preservation requires basic knowledge, ir- 
respective of the part of our bodies 
concerned. 

The common question “What are the 
right kinds of shoes?” fails to distinguish 
between foot health and foot correction. 
It should be broken into two parts: ‘What 
sort of shoe will preserve foot health by 
not acting injuriously upon the feet?” 
and “What kind of shoe is good for feet 
which possess inherent defects or weak- 
nesses?” + 

There are good feet and feet that are not 
so good. In the one case, we wish to know 
how best to clothe a presumably normal 
foot; in the other, we recognize some 
element of abnormality in the foot and we 
must consider the degree to which shoes 
are capable of overcoming such a fault. 

As a starting point, let me quote a state- 
ment? regarding the natural or normal foot: 


The natural foot is the naked, unclothed foot; 
and its arched conformation is not an element of 
weakness in design calling for artificial help, but of 
structural strength acquired through countless 
generations of unaided weight bearing. 


Shoes originated as a protective covering 
for this natural foot. The first were 
probably crudely shaped moccasins—a 
simple and harmless covering. But since 


Human Foot. 
1935, 


?Dupiey J. Morton. The 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
p. 145. 
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greatest protection is needed on the bot- 
tom, the first improvement would be to 
thicken the undersurface (sole) and to 
lighten or reduce the upper part. This 
would give a sandal-like model, fulfilling 
better the protective needs for the bottom 
of the foot with the upper part conforming 
to the foot’s general contour. 

It is at this point that stylists of centu- 
ries ago and also those of today have 
entered the picture. They have seized on 
two parts of the shoe for special attention, 
the conspicuous front portion and the heel. 
For years the fore part of the shoe has 
been the chief battleground between style 
and comfort. Because the toes may be 
treated like accessory appendages, they 
have been subjected to abuse that often 
results in painful deformities. But such 
distortions of the toes do not directly affect 
the weight-bearing function of the foot 
proper; otherwise, our parents and grand- 
parents would have formed a race of dis- 
abled cripples. In more recent years, 
harmful style has been completely routed 
in so far as the front part of children’s 
shoes are concerned, while in men’s shoes 
the struggle has lapsed into fairly minor 
skirmishes. In women’s shoes, however, 
the battle still rages around pointed toes, 
short vamps, and short fittings, so that 
bunions and hammertoes are still fairly 
common. 

As for the heels, their excessive and 
unnatural height has for many years been 
confined mainly to women’s shoes. Since 
heightening the heel intensifies the strain 
thrown on the fore part of the foot and 
since constant use of high heels leads to an 
injurious shortening of the calf muscles, 
women are constantly being penalized by 
this interference with the normal position 
and function of the foot. Their high heels 
clearly explain why painful foot trouble is 
about ten times as common in women as in 
men. In fact, since the passing of the 
wasp-waist corset and the pierced ear lobe 
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and excepting the lesser evils of toe com- 
pression, the high heel is the only inherited 
self-deforming custom from which modern 
women have failed to free themselves. 

Toe boxes, heel counters, flexible shanks, 
rigid shanks, and other features of modern 
shoes must be classified primarily as re- 
finements in shoe construction rather than 
contributions to foot health. If we would 
think for a moment, not one of us could 
conscientiously assert that any one or all 
of these features would add to the well- 
being of a foot that had never worn shoes. 

As regards foot health, the really im- 
portant points in the design of shoes con- 
cern the avoidance of harmful features, and 
these points are located chiefly in the front 
and back portions of the shoe. 

The criticism aimed at shoes as the most 
common source of foot trouble originated 
when, compared with present standards, 
shoes were very badly designed and mis- 
erably fitted. Then the chief evil was the 
terrible distortion of the toes. If the 
criticism still persists in spite of the great 
improvement in the modeling of children’s 
and men’s shoes and also of the more con- 
servative types of women’s shoes, this is 
due mainly to a strange carry-over of 
medical condemnation and, within the 
shoe trade, to the claims made for the 
superior health properties of each competing 
brand. 

In contrast to the sort of harm caused 
by shoes, there are disorders which originate 
inside the foot—the ailments that comprise 
the notorious “arch” troubles. Here we 
are dealing with abnormal feet and our 
second important question, the one con- 
cerning the qualifications of shoes to 
prevent or cure such troubles. If we desire 
to improve the shoe situation economically 
and from a health standpoint, we must 
have some acquaintance at least with the 
nature and causes of these disorders. 
Surprising as it may seem, the familiar 
concepts about foot disorders that have 
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prevailed for forty years have been almost 
completely disproved by recent informa- 
tion. These old concepts have been the 
basis for everything attempted in the 
name of foot health. Along with all the 
spectacular advances in medical knowl- 
edge, only that dealing with the foot has 
shown such a static record. This is 
undoubtedly because (1) foot disorders 
have never been able to engage the active 
interest of the profession, (2) the intelli- 
gent layman has been unable to obtain a 
reasonable understanding of their nature, 
and (3) the shoe trade has been permitted 
to profit enormously from the public’s 
confusion and helplessness. 

The two sites of functional foot disorder 
are the longitudinal arch (from heel to toe) 
and the forward metatarsal portion of the 
foot. According to the earlier and still 
prevalent concepts, the two major causes 
for these ailments are faulty shoes and 
muscular weakness. As has been pointed 
out, except for high heels, shoes do not 
directly affect foot function or break down 
the arches; their chief fault has been in 
producing toe distortions and bunions. 
Although for years muscular weakness 
has been given as a major cause of arch 
trouble, no statistics of examinations show- 
ing variations in muscular strength have 
ever been published to support this expla- 
nation. In the absence of these statistics, 
I made such tests on the feet of student 
nurses of the Presbyterian Hospital of 
New York. From the results it was 
learned that weakness of the muscles which 
are supposed to hold up the longitudinal 
arch was more common in the girls whose 
feet had normal posture than in those 
whose feet had weak, unbalanced posture 
(pronation). Consequently, we can put 
this weak-muscle theory down as at least 
unproven. 

There are three other outstanding fea- 
tures in these earlier concepts: (1) falling 
of the longitudinal arch, (2) the existence 
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of an anterior transverse metatarsal arch 
across the ball of the foot behind the toes, 
and (3) a falling of the metatarsal arch. 

Falling of the longitudinal arch has been 
supposed to be due to a weakness of the 
muscles already referred to. But when 
this explanation is brought into question 
or discredited, then a better one must be 
sought. As for the notorious metatarsal 
arch, I expect to prove to you that no such 
arch exists; and if this is so, there obvi- 
ously can be no falling of a metatarsal arch. 

Just to indicate how unreliable the ex- 
terior of the foot is for determining and 
analyzing foot disorders—if one hundred 
individuals stood barefooted around the 
walls of a large room, I would challenge any 
orthopedic surgeon to walk around that 
room and point out the feet that were 
painful. Some of the worst-looking feet 
are highly serviceable and painless, while 
feet showing normal contour and posture 
are often the most painful. 

Modern strides in medicine began when 
instrumental analyses were applied to the 
function of the various organs. For exam- 
ple, the cardiograph, which records accu- 
rately every phase of the heart’s action, 
has given information so important that 
if it were lost physicians would feel that 
they had been thrust back into very primi- 
tive medicine in so far as the heart is 
concerned. Why not approach foot dis- 
orders in the same way? 

Body weight is a very powerful, invisible 
force. It passes through the bones and 
joints as invisibly as electricity through a 
wire. Surely it is easy to understand how 
the large bones of the leg can withstand 
and transmit the full force of our body 
weight, but when that load is imposed on 
the foot it has to be divided up between a 
group of small bones and numerous small 
joints. In fact, in the forepart of the foot, 
four of the five slender metatarsal bones 
just behind the toes are hardly one-tenth 
as thick as the leg bone. To meet this 
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condition, there must obviously be a suit- 
able distribution of weight on these small 
bones. What is it? Also, if through some 
cause this division of weight is altered so 
that some of the segments and their joints 
receive an excessive load, would it not 
produce painful strains and disorder? To 
measure this weight distribution, two 
instruments were designed: a staticometer, 
to analyze foot function (weight distribu- 
tion) in standing; and a kinetograph, to be 
used for the same purpose in walking. In 
addition, the X-ray may be used to study 
the differences in bone development asso- 
ciated with any such variations in function. 

When normal feet were examined, the 
results showed that in standing half of the 
weight imposed on each foot was supported 
by the heel while the other half was dis- 
tributed forward up the metatarsal bones 
I to V ina ratio of 2, 1, 1, 1, 1. 

Thus, if the person weighed 120 pounds, 
60 pounds was transmitted through the 
legs to each foot. Of this 60 pounds, 
30 pounds was supported by the heel and 
the other 30 pounds was divided into shares 
of 10 pounds to metatarsal I (behind the 
great toe) and 5 pounds to each of the 
other four. This means that the first 
metatarsal bone carried a load twice as 
great as each of the other metatarsal bones. 
Correspondingly, the X-ray view of these 
normal feet showed the first metatarsal 
bone to be twice as stoutly built as the 
other four, which were uniform in width 
and in thickness of the walls. Also, it 
was found that in the ideal foot, the first 
and second metatarsal bones would extend 
forward equidistant from the heel. 

An important observation here is that, 
since each one of the metatarsal bones 
bears weight and therefore has normal 
contact with the ground, the concept of a 
transverse metatarsal arch—with the front 
ends of the middle metatarsal bones raised 
in an elevated position—is obviously erro- 
neous. And since these bones are normally 
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in contact with the ground, they cannot 
drop any lower unless the ground gives 
way beneath them. 

A second point to be observed is the 
matter of the foot’s stability and how it 
is normally secured by the skeletal frame- 
work of the foot. A two-legged table will 
not stand of itself. It would not fall 
endwise in line with the legs, but toward 
one side. Put a third leg on it and the 
table will stand. Similarly, in the stability 
of the foot (which if not to be confused 
with weight bearing) the heel acts as one 
leg, metatarsal I ~s the second, and meta- 
tarsal V as the third. Thus, the width 
across the front of the foot gives it stability 
toward both sides, with metatarsal I 
preventing an unbalance to the inner side 
and metatarsal V to the outer. 

The imprint of a normal foot, as obtained 
with the kinetograph, shows the even 
registration of pressure across the ball of a 
normal foot. If there were a metatarsal 
arch the imprint would be heavy under 
metatarsals I and V and absent or very 
faint between those points of contact. 

The fact that the imprint of a foot with a 
so-called painful “dropped metatarsal arch” 
shows a black spot where the second meta- 
tarsal bone has pressed, does not mean that 
this bone has dropped; but it does mean 
that it is receiving much more than its 
normal share of weight. 

When we look at the X-ray picture of 
such a foot, we see the reason. In some 
cases, metatarsal I is distinctly shorter 
than II, so that when the heel is raised, 
as in walking, body weight becomes con- 
centrated on the longest bone, metatarsal 
II. Its joints become strained and painful; 
under the excessive pressure on the skin 
at this point, burning pain and callus 
develop; and gradually it becomes enlarged, 
often to conspicuous proportions, and 
instead of being half as wide as metatarsal 
I, it is actually wider. This is an in- 


herited condition running in many families. 
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A rearward position of the two small 
sesamoid bones which normally lie under 
the head of metatarsal I has the same effect 
on the mechanics of the foot as does 
shortness in this bone. 

The imprint of another pair of feet shows 
a similar concentration of pressure on 
metatarsal II; but as seen in the X-ray, the 
condition is not due to a shortness of 
metatarsal I but to a looseness of its 
joints and of the ligaments which bind it 
to the foot. The previous case might be 
compared to a table with a short leg, while 
this is like a table with a loose leg. These 
cases show more typically the inward roll 
or unbalanced posture of the foot (prona- 
tion) that is characteristic of the early 
stages of longitudinal arch trouble leading 
to the painful flat foot. As you can easily 
realize, such a looseness of metatarsal I 
not only throws a double load on metatarsal 
II, causing strain and enlargement of that 
bone as in the former case, but it also 
deprives the foot of its normal support on 
the inner side so that the inward roll or 
unbalance is inevitable. 

All this is only an extremely brief intro- 
duction to an almost revolutionary change 
in our understanding of the common types 
of foot disorders, but I hope it is sufficient 
to make more vital your interest in the 
entire problem. Certainly it is high time 
that something be done to improve the 
situation. But what should be done, and 
how does this new information affect the 
shoe problem? 

If what has been said seems to belittle 
the importance of shoes in foot comfort 
and foot health, I hasten to assure you 
otherwise. If you knew the difficulty many 
of my patients experience in obtaining 
shoes that properly and comfortably fit 
their feet, you would have no reason to 
doubt my estimate of this importance. 
Moreover, since custom demands that 
everyone wear shoes, I regard the shoeman 
and his products as one of the most valuable 
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and powerful factors in the rational solution 
of the problem. 

As indicative of my feelings on this 
point, let me refer to a two-day conference 
I had two years ago with the heads of one 
of the most important central organizations 
of the shoe industry. I hoped to gain 
their interest toward establishing an effi- 
cient research organization that would 
undertake and co-ordinate serious studies 
of the shoe and foot in every useful and 
practical phase. Everything I had to say 
was listened to interestedly and most 
courteously, but I left with the impression 
that they regarded it better business for 
several pairs of shoes to be sold to a person 
seeking help under existing conditions than 
for efforts to be made whereby, through 
better design and selection, one pair would 
more successfully meet that person’s need. 

It was immediately after this experience 
that I started the manuscript of my little 
popular book entitled Oh, Doctor! My Feet! 
For obviously, until public demand for 
more intelligent help is definitely aroused, 
any forward change within the industry 
will be held subservient to financial profits 
to themselves. 

The episode also suggests my answer to 
the question about the right kind of shoes. 
There can be no panacea in shoes—no cure- 
all model for such a complicated situation. 
The foot and its parts vary in shape and 
proportion as much as the head and facial 
features. There are slender feet, broad 
feet; feet with narrow heels and broad 
across the ball; high insteps, low insteps; 
long toes, short toes; feet with very long 
great toes and the others retreating sharply; 
feet in which the toes seem about the same 
length and give a very square effect. There 
is no proper model of shoe for all varieties 
of feet, unless we revert to the loosely fitting 
moccasin or sandal. 

Then there is no denying the fact that 
some persons have gained relief and 
comfort from shoes with arch supports 
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and metatarsal pads. This is not difficult 
to understand. When the support happens 
to change the position of the foot so that 
it can assume the burden of body weight or 
deflects it away from the painfully strained 
joints, relief is naturally experienced. If 
the metatarsal pad is properly located, it 
brings relief by widening the area of pres- 
sure on the skin and reducing correspond- 
ingly the intensity of the pressure on the 
painful spot. 

Nevertheless, as long as people’s feet 
differ as much as they do, it is clear that 
no shoe last can possibly be of the same 
benefit to all purchasers. Such a method 
of meeting the problem has amply demon- 
strated its inefficiency and injustice to the 
public. It is not in keeping with the way 
things should be done today. While giving 
full credit to those men in the industry 
whose efforts have been earnest and sincere, 
we must recognize that they have worked 
with only the most elementary information 
about the foot and apparently have felt 
that this is sufficient for their purpose. 

With the serious application of scientific 
methods, no one can predict the results 
except that steady progress and lasting 
results would be inevitable. As we may 
readily observe in other industries, never 
yet has science played a losing or a static 
role. 

No, there is no simple solution to the 
problem, but I am optimistic encugh to 
believe that the present deplorable situation 
will not go on indefinitely. There can be 
no question as to its reality and its im- 
portance. I donot think that my closeness 
to the problem for many years has magni- 
fied it unduly in-‘my own mind, because its 
apparent importance more than twenty- 
five years ago was what caused my decision 
to concentrate my efforts on the study of 
the foot and its common disorders. Very 
early in my studies, I realized how they 
were leading me counter to the orthodox 
views firmly held by orthopedic surgeons 
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who occupy most influential positions. 
The foot is completely a mechanical organ, 
its structure, function, and disorders all 
involving the laws of mechanics. Con- 
sequently, I have taken care to have my 
studies checked on for accuracy at different 
stages by members of the engineering de- 
partments of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Yale, and Columbia. I could not 
afford to do otherwise. 

The shoe problem in relation to a true 
promotion of foot health involves the 
mechanics of the foot, and its solution 
must be undertaken comprehensively and 
seriously if any broad, substantial improve- 
ment is to be realized. By no means 
should such a development impose any 
sudden and radical change; instead, it could 
gradually apply knowledge now avail- 
able. This is already sufficient to lead 
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the public out of its present confusion 
and helplessness, and certainly no conscien- 
tious shoeman would suffer by offering his 
customers better products and _ higher 
standards of service. Even the interests 
of stylists might be won to popularize 
approved elements in shoe design. And 
the Lord knows they amply showed their 
ability to sway public demand when they 
brought out the present wedge shoes— 
which look to me like a glorified product 
of the brace-maker’s shop. 

In closing, I wish again to express my 
appreciation of this opportunity to plead 
the cause of a long-suffering public. My 


purpose will have been served if I have 
succeeded in helping you to recognize the 
broader aspects of the problem and in 
engaging your influence toward a practical 
solution. 
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FITTING FOUNDATION GARMENTS 
CARRIE S. MCMICHAEL 


Why is it that so many women complain 
about their corsets and girdles? They 
say they must spend too much time 
getting them fitted and that too many 
alterations are necessary. And even after 
all this, the results are unsatisfactory. 

The blame cannot be placed on the fitters. 
In most cases a fitter is required to make a 
selection from a large stock consisting of 
numerous garments from each of twelve or 
more manufacturers, and in the shortest 
time possible she must diagnose her cus- 
tomer’s figure and sell her the right 
garment. 

The responsibility must fall on the 
manufacturers as a group. They have 
never made a comprehensive scientific 
study of the measurements of American 
women so that corset dimensions could 
be based on actual body measurements. 
They have never agreed on any uniform 
system of size markings. Except for the 
careless use of the terms “straight,” 
“average,” and “full” in defining hip 
types, there are no general terms used in 
classifying figures. 

Most manufacturers have their own 
terms with which they describe their con- 
ception of figure types. The fitter who 
tries to use them all usually turns in despair 
to the one line she favors, with a resulting 
neglect of other lines in stock. Under 
such conditions the store buyer must be 
very efficient indeed to perform the triple 
duty of buying, training her staff, and 
turning her stock to the satisfaction of her 
merchandise manager. 

The recent study of women’s body 
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measurements made through the co-opera- 
tion of colleges and universities with the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics will 
supply an exact record of the measurements 
of thousands of women. It is hoped that 
from these will evolve a system for sizing 
all women’s garments, a system applicable 
and acceptable to the ready-to-wear trade. 

Any plan for a standard sizing system 
for women’s corsets must have the unani- 
mous approval of all leading corset manu- 
facturers. An agreement must be reached 
in regard to a few simple measurements 
based on the bony structure of the body as 
modified by the accumulation of flesh. 
There must be an agreement on how these 
measurements should be taken on the un- 
dressed body and over the perfectly fitted 
garment. Uniform descriptive terms must 
be adopted. All of this information should 
be passed on to the fitters and to the wearers 
in the most simple and easily remembered 
language. 

Corsets must safely enclose the vital 
organs, giving pressure where it is needed 
and avoiding pressure where it will do harm. 
Nature has provided a bony structure as a 
base for this protection. Corsets must be 
designed and sized by taking this bony 
structure into consideration. The hip joint 
must be provided with its proper space at 
the proper distance from the waistline, and 
the length and width of the corset below 
the waistline must conform to the bony 
structure of the body, the pelvic (hip) and 
thigh bones. 

The organs at the waistline are not pro- 
tected by bony casing. The ribs give 
when pressure is applied, and they must 
expand in breathing; therefore, there must 
not be pressure or tightness at the waist. 
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The important abdominal organs must 
never be pressed downward. They are 
safest when pressed upward. 

From this it is easily understood that 
the corset must fit snugly around the 
thighs and hips and up to a line drawn 
across the front of the body between the 
crests of the pelvis; above this line it can 
fit more easily until at the waistline there 
is looseness enough to insure freedom for 
breathing. A corset measurement taken 
around the largest circumference below the 
waist (usually around the thighs) can be 
taken snugly because no unsafe constriction 
is caused by making the corset fit snugly 
at this point. This measurement should 
be taken as the wearer would like the corset 
to feel around the hips. In modern corsets 
elastic sections are used to provide freedom 
for moving and sitting. A corset fitted 
snugly below the crests of the pelvis and 
around the thighs is anchored or kept in 
place and gives a gentle pressure upward 
on the abdominal organs. This prevents 
the garment from anchoring at the waist- 
line and giving a downward pressure. 

When fitting a corset, make sure that it 
does fit more snugly around the hips than 
at the waist and that it does fit snugly 
enough just below the crests of the pelvis 
to give a comfortable feeling of support. 
Do not accept a garment fitted according 
to bust measurement without measuring 
the waistline to see if it corresponds with 
the loose measurement taken over the un- 
dressed body. A correctly fitting corset 
pushes some flesh up toward the waistline 
(that is one reason for taking the waist 
measurement loosely), but this need not 
be excessive. Guard against pushing too 
much into the waistline—this might indi- 
cate that the hip fitting is too tight. 

The length of the corset below the waist 
is, of course, easily determined. It must 
be long enough to cover the flesh over the 
large part of the thigh. The fitting of the 
garment above the waistline depends a 
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great deal on the style desired. A safe 
method of reducing the waist measure is to 
lift the bust and loose flesh around the 
waist and just above it away from the 
area of the waistline and to place it higher in 
the bust sections. Long torso fittings 
require careful underarm control. 
Standardization of corset sizes on the 
basis of hip and waist measurements would 
be helpful to manufacturers, retailers, and 
wearers. Experience has shown that most 
figures can be classed under hip develop- 
ment (the difference between the hip and 
the waist measurements). This varies 
on different women usually from six to ten 
inches. A few (the top-heavy type) have a 
difference as small as four inches and 
some as large as ten inches. If corsets 
were classified and marked by hip and 
waist circumference and by hip develop- 
ment, many of the problems of correct 
corset fitting would be solved. The hip 
development might be designated by a 
lettering system something like this: 


Hip development in inches 
4 | FF fe eB 
Hip development in letters 
AAA AA A BB B CC C 


How helpful it would be to be able to 
ask for a corset by a definite size designa- 
tion, as, for example, 30B-long or 32A-short. 
With these essential measurements right, 
it would be quite simple to select such fea- 
tures as style details and bust shapings 
from the different garments shown. 

This problem of correct corset fitting 
will not be solved until enough interest is 
shown by consumers in the need of safe 
fitting to induce manufacturers to agree 
on standard measurements and markings. 
Such measurements must be based on actual 
body measurements. The home econ- 
omists through the study mentioned above 
have provided these measurements. Their 
job now is to help interest retailers and 
manufacturers in taking the next steps. 
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CONTINUOUS INSPECTION AND 
U. S. LABELED CANNED FOODS 


ALICE L. EDWARDS 


At the request of certain members of 
the canning industry, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U. S. Department 
of ‘Agriculture has entered on a new venture, 
on an experimental basis, in the field of 
canned foods. Formal arrangements have 
already been made with five canning plants 
by which government officials will con- 
tinuously inspect these plants during the 
canning of products, and the foods canned 
may be labeled in terms of U. S. grades 
on the retail market. 

The canning plants which have inaugu- 
rated continuous official inspection and 
whose products are to be labeled with 
U. S. grades are: 


Schuck] & Company, Inc., Sunnyvale, California 
Apricots, Royal Anne cherries, freestone and 
clingstone peaches, Bartlett pears, fruits for 
salad, fruit cocktail, and tomatoes 

United States Products Corp., Ltd., San Jose, 

California 
Same commodities as above 

Cherry Growers, Inc., Traverse City, Michigan 
Red, sour, pitted cherries 

Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, New York 
Cream-style and whole-grain corn and succotash 

Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., Frostproof, Florida 
Grapefruit segments and grapefruit juice 


The plants of these canners have been 
carefully inspected to insure that they meet 
the rigid sanitary requirements of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Besides 
the inspection by the government for 
wholesomeness and quality of foods packed 
in the cans, the requirements of the Service 
also cover good housekeeping, health of 
employees, and their practices in handling 
foods. The expense of the service is borne 
by the canner, who pays the government a 
sum equal to the inspectors’ salaries, inci- 
dental expenses, and a certain amount for 
administrative overhead. 
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Food products canned in plants with 
continuous factory inspection may be 
identified by the shield of the Department 
of Agriculture. This shield is embossed in 
the can cover or blown in the bottom of the 
glass containers packed with food in these 
plants. The grades given on the labels for 
such foods may be indicated as “U. S. 
Grade A (Fancy),” “U. S. Grade B (Extra 
Standard or Choice),” and “U.S. Grade C 
(Standard).” These grade designations 
will be indicated within a shield insignia 
bearing the statement, “Packed under the 
continuous inspection of Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and above grade is officially cer- 
tified.” 

The prefix “U. S.” may be used only in 
conjunction with the grade designation of 
foods packed under the continuous inspec- 
tion service. However, any canner may 
use Grades A, B, and C in labeling his 
products, providing that a product labeled 
Grade A, B, or C meets the government 
standard for the grade indicated. Other- 
wise, the product may be seized for mis- 
branding under the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 

With the initiation of the new continuous 
factory inspection and the labeling of foods 
prepared under the supervision of govern- 
ment inspectors, an effort is to be made to 
learn the reaction of consumers and to 
determine the value of the service to 
canners as means of stimulating distribu- 
tion. 

Home economists are being given an 
opportunity to co-operate with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service in surveys to 
ascertain consumer reaction to canned 
foods labeled with U. S. Grades A, B, and 
C and bearing the Department of Agricul- 
ture shield—evidence that the foods have 
been packed under continuous official 
inspection. And in order to call U. S. 
grade-labeled canned foods to the attention 
of the consumer, stores carrying these foods 
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will be encouraged to display them in 
window and other exhibits. 

It is planned to make surveys in 75 to 100 
large retail markets scattered throughout 
the United States during the early months 
of 1941. Most of the more intensive 
surveys will doubtless be carried on under 
the local leadership of home economists 
connected with home economics depart- 
ments in colleges in localities where stores 
have stocks of the U. S. grade-labeled 
canned foods. A few surveys may be 
conducted under the local leadership of 
members of college departments of econom- 
ics, business administration, or marketing. 

Adult consumer education and home- 
makers’ groups, with available home 
economists or other qualified persons as 
leaders, could make surveys of consumer 
reaction to U. S. grade-labeled foods avail- 
able in their local stores. Their expressions 
of opinion would have added value because 
of the practical experience of the members. 

Home economists who have not already 
considered undertaking the local direction 
of one of these surveys and are interested 
in doing so may obtain further information 
concerning the plans for the survey by 
writing direct to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


¢ 


COMBINING HOME AND SCHOOL 
EXPERIENCE 


BESSIE J. DINSMORE 


One of the big educational problems of 
today is “How to bring classroom teaching 
into the home through home experiences.” 
If the homemaking program is actually to 
function in the lives of the pupils, its 
theories and practices must become a part 
of their home activities and their daily 
living patterns. Home experiences which 


closely follow classroom work are of vital 
importance. 
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Home experience projects are a device 
for educating girls in homemaking. If 
they are to accomplish their purpose they 
require thinking, planning, forming judg- 
ment, and the seeking of new ideas. They 
must be seen in terms of a definite, measur- 
able goal; they must be completed; records 
must be kept; and a summary must be 
made. The way of working and the results 
must be evaluated. 

Last year at Owatonna, Minnesota, each 
girl in the senior high school homemaking 
classes had completed her first home 
experience by late November. The com- 
pletion presented two definite problems: 
first, the report—how was the girl to show 
the instructor what she had been doing and 
how to tell her classmates; and second—how 
was the student to diagnose what help she 
yet needed and how was she to evaluate 
her home experience? 

The final evaluation of a home experience 
must be determined by interest, skills, 
and better habits as actually developed 
by the girl herself rather than by measuring 
the number of cakes baked or the time 
spent in caring for a child. We wanted 
all such evaluations to come from the 
instructor, the pupils, the parents, and, 
most of all, from the girls themselves. 
Through individual and group conferences 
it was decided to use the demonstration 
method for this purpose. Reports could 
be made orally and would be designed to 
show both individual skill and develop- 
ment. 

In a class of forty-eight sophomore girls 
each was to give a demonstration when 
she had completed her first home ex- 
perience. 

When the girls began to prepare for these 
demonstrations, however, the need of help 
from the English instructor in organizing 
materials was realized. Because they were 
confronted with the difficult task of talking 
and working at the same time, members 
of the group realized that each student’s 
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work must be alert and self-explanatory 
and that the demonstrator must welcome 
questions from the audience. Her voice, 
moreover, must be heard clearly and 
distinctly. 

A committee from the class interviewed 
the English instructor and found her 
thrilled to have such an opportunity to 
help make their classroom work real and 
vital. They prepared for the demonstra- 
tion with individual counseling from the 
English instructor. Then when the demon- 
strator was ready, she gave the demon- 
stration during class periods either before 
her classmates or before a mixed group of 
boys and girls from the English classes. 
Later the same demonstrations were given 
before mothers’ groups, 4-H groups, wom- 
en’s organizations, a vocational conference 
group, and even as a radio broadcast. 

The demonstrations were on making 
whipped-cream cake, toffee nut bars, frozen 
desserts, gingerbread, bread, apple pie, 
gelatin salad, brownies, jelly roll, angel 
food cake, divinity, and ginger cookies; 
on the care and feeding of a child; on using a 
sewing machine and attachments and on 
clothing construction processes; on the 
selection and hanging of pictures for one’s 
own room; and on making curtains and 
slip covers for chairs—again for the stu- 
dent’s own room. 

The home experience by demonstration 
was told in the pupil’s own words, how her 
aim had been achieved, what benefits had 
resulted from participation in the project, 
what scientific knowledge had been gained, 
what new skills had been formed, and, 
if the project had involved spending money, 
what the total expenditures were. She 
gave her own conclusions as to the success 
or failure of the project, suggested improve- 
ments that might make the project more 
successful, and acknowledged any help 
received from otheis. 

As a result, the girls found that English 
had become real and vital, that giving 
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reports in demonstration form could be a 
thrilling experience, that they had found a 
new method of evaluating their experience. 
The experience had also established co- 
operation between students, home, family, 
and school. 

So it is that when students, family, and 
teachers are all working together in close 
co-operation toward the same goal, things 
are bound to happen. 


@ 


TEACHER-PLANNED VERSUS PUPIL- 
TEACHER-PLANNED WORK 


FLORENCE MCALISTER 


Significant changes in attitude toward 
education as a whole have taken place 
in the last decade. More and more educa- 
tional leaders accept the idea that to meet 
the functional needs of life as it is lived to- 
day means the adaptation of instruction to 
the abilities, achievements, and interests 
of the individual pupils and an emphasis on 
self-direction and the ability to solve new 
problems as they arise. 

In our present culture one of the un- 
mistakable trends is the curtailment of the 
part played by the home in the total educa- 
tion of the children and the corresponding 
effort of the school to take over some of 
the functions formerly accepted by the 
family members. Some of the most recent 
courses of study prescribe health education, 
character education, education for citizen- 
ship, education for home membership, 
education for physical well-being, and 
education for leisure. These topics repre- 
sent ways of living, and to learn ways of 
living the pupil must be given opportunity 
to practice the conduct involved. This 
approach to education emphasizes a need 
for an approach to curriculum planning 
whereby pupils and teachers may proceed 
with confidence toward the discovery of the 
better pattern of learning. 

It is one of the aims of modern education 
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to give pupils some privilege to elect or 
set up their plans. They should be given 
the opportunity to set up a standard of 
values to use in judging what they do. 
With hope of promoting citizenship in a 
democracy, through a joint planning by 
pupil and teacher, children may be given 
experiences at school which will contribute 
directly to their feeling of security. 

Planning implies a purpose to be 
achieved. Good planning is done in such a 
way that the plan is developed understand- 
ingly and wholeheartedly by all those who 
are to share in working it out; namely, 
pupils and their teacher. People work 
best when they believe in the basic purpose 
and plan. Usually such acceptance and 
belief result from participation in the choice 
of the purpose and the construction of the 
plan. 

The teacher of today is charged with the 
stern responsibility of teaching young 
people how to think clearly and precisely, 
to analyze, to weigh evidence, to discover 
facts, to criticize, to state and solve prob- 
lems, and to develop conclusions. This 
same teacher must be an impartial and 
expert guide of learners in their ceaseless 
quest for knowledge and understanding. 
True teaching endeavors to produce an 
understanding of ideas and use of perti- 
nent principles in solving problems, leaving 
the individual free to choose for himself. 
The classroom becomes a workroom; wide 
varieties of activities proceed simul- 
taneously. The daily assignments and 
recitations will be replaced by tentative 
planning by the pupil for the use of source 
material, experimentation, reports, demon- 
strations, discussions, and decisions of work 
to be done, with continual appraisal and 
evaluation of the results as progress is made. 

With the above facts in mind and recog- 
nizing the trend of education toward adap- 
tiveness and creativeness, an investigation 
was undertaken of methods of guiding pupil 
growth to meet some of the interests of a 
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group of youths enrolled in a high school 
group interested in homemaking. A study 
was planned to compare the growth ex- 
perienced and developed in homemaking 
activities of pupils directed through teacher 
planning versus those directed through 
pupil-teacher planning. It also attempted 
to show how the results of such an investiga- 
tion might be used in determining the 
selection and the development of problems, 
experiences necessary in the solution of the 
problems, and met‘iods for determining the 
growth experienced by the pupils. 

For the two experiments planned, 22 
first-year high school girls of comparable 
ages and intelligence were selected. Eleven 
pupils were used in each experiment. For 
Experiment I, a course of study was set 
up by the teacher, complete with ob- 
jectives to be attained, problems to be 
solved, and experiences to be used in the 
solution of the problems. The methods of 
developing the experiences were dictated 
to the pupils. In the clothing construction 
work involved, all of the pupils made the 
same type of garment, suggested by the 
teacher. All classwork was evaluated by 
the teacher. 

In Experiment II the pupils determined 
their own needs and interests through 
discussion and pretesting. By various 
methods of guidance the pupils were led to 
see the value of setting up goals or objec- 
tives to guide them in their work, of pre- 
senting worth-while problems, of deter- 
mining the probable sequence for the study 
of their problems, of setting up experiences 
by which these problems might be solved 
by individual pupils, and of self-appraisal 
and group evaluation. Guided by the 
teacher, the pupils in this group made plans 
for carrying on their work and developed 
methods of evaluating results. 

As the work progressed, pupils and 
teacher used various score cards and check 
sheets to measure changes in growth ex- 
perienced in pupil developments, such as, 
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interest, skill, and initiative and informa- 
tion used by the pupils. These evaluation 
schemes were worked out by the pupils and 
the teacher. They were used in Experiment 
I by the teacher only and in Experiment II 
by the pupils themselves. 

That the experiment was limited to 22 
pupils precludes any final conclusions. 
However, certain indications from its 
findings seem sufficiently strong to warrant 
a brief statement: 


1. The importance of self-evaluation on the part 
of the pupil was indicated. Results of such self- 
evaluation lead to recognition of new problems 
and a genuine desire to work toward improve- 
ment on work being done. 

2. When the co-operation of pupils was enlisted 
in making appraisal of pupil growth, the results 
were more effective than when the teacher 
planned and used evaluation methods. 

3. The experimenter’s experiences in conducting 
this study point to the importance of having 
individual problems and plans worked out 
independently by the pupils. The pupils 
exhibited an interest in planning independently 
for the solution of their problems when they were 
given an opportunity and encouraged to do so 
both in the classroom and outside of the class- 
room. 

4. The results of the study indicate the value of 
having pupils accept the responsibility of plan- 
ning for specific objectives of learning through 
problem solving. 


¢ 
CONTROLLING FACTORS IN FOOD 
PRODUCTION! 


MARY LOVE MCGUCKIN 


High skills are called for in food produc- 
tion for good catering. We need to break 
them down into their parts and to under- 
stand those parts and their relations to the 
worker and the customer. It is with this 
that the present paper is concerned. 

In the very beginning of a food project, 


1 Presented before the department of home 
economics in institution administration, American 
Home Economics Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 24, 1940. 
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before the floor space and equipment are 
planned, a group of menus should be made 
out to fit the needs and desires of the 
potential customer. The menu is the plan 
for the finished products, or what you are 
going to do. From this evolves the plan 
for raw materials, supplies, equipment, and 
personnel. These in turn are fitted into 
floor space in accordance with the func- 
tional and schematic plan for how, how 
much, when, and why. To control the 
food production in any kitchen, a great 
contributing factor is a kitchen intelli- 
gently planned for the work to be done. 

In the Maramor restaurant in Columbus, 
Ohio, the planning department maintains a 
menu planner who presents the menus for 
each day to the production supervisor, who 
in turn sees that they are carried out in 
accordance with Maramor policies. The 
menu planner tries to plan what the cus- 
tomers want, watching trends and changes 
in their needs and desires. We try to keep 
well informed on the latest results in the 
research field of nutrition, and we promptly 
incorporate as many of them as possible 
into our project. We find that our cus- 
tomers demand thisfrom us. For instance, 
we have carefully kept up with last-minute 
knowledge in vegetable cookery, observing 
the newer knowledge of temperature and 
time to preserve the vitalizing parts as well 
as the color and flavor. We apply the 
Cornell method of cooking green and white 
vegetables in lots of water at high tem- 
peratures. We include few fried foods, and 
when we do use them we are careful about 
temperature and time so that they will not 
be grease-soaked and indigestible. We are 
careful that gravies and sauces are not 
greasy because we know that excess fat 
hinders digestion. We are conscientious 
about the types and quantities of fats we 
use in all cooking because we think this 
has a great deal to do with good digestion. 
We cook starch quickly in the presence of 
moisture because we believe it is more 
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digestible so, and we know it is more palat- 
able. We follow this through in sauces, 
gravies, cream fillings, and all baked goods. 
We believe that our method of starch 
cookery is one of the greatest contributions 
to our reputation for good food. 

We combine foods on our menus in the 
light of their relations to each other for 
digestibility and nutritional balance and 
consider these as important as taste appeal. 
Of course, we cannot be extremists in this 
regard as was Mr. Childs with his “no 
meat” ideas, but there is in the making now 
a new world of nutritional values; and 
institutional directors must be more aware 
of these in the future or they will be behind 
the band wagon on which the consumer 
rides, whereas they should be in the lead. 
So in controlling the function of planning 
for a production department, I believe 
that nutritional composition, good diges- 
tion, palatability, and eye appeal go hand 
in hand. 

Of course one must consider the con- 
sumer’s purse. The sacrifices a menu plan- 
ner must make in palatability and attrac- 
tiveness in relation to price is a matter of 
degree, but with proper planning the idea 
of nutritional composition and good diges- 
tion can be held to the highest standards 
at any price level. 

Any food enterprise necessarily involves 
more or less complicated ideas and is bound 
to be a fatiguing business unless the person 
who directs it develops techniques that 
automatically care for many details. Tech- 
niques can be developed that will allow for 
the job to be done better and for the direc- 
tor to have peace of mind and longer life. 

We have a separate weighing and measur- 
ing department and one person whose job 
is to do all weighing and measuring for the 
cooks. The skill required here is the 
mental ability to weigh and measure 
accurately. We find this skill seldom goes 
hand in hand with good motor skills for 
preparation or with cookery skills of com- 
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bining materials, applying correct tem- 
perature, and the rest. It requires a 
meticulously accurate and conscientious 
person. This weighing and measuring 
department is provided with recipes as 
accurate as we can possibly make them. 
We give all the different size batches we 
think the measurers will ever need in 
order to eliminate error that comes from 
figuring them in a hurry. Recipes used 
carry ingredients but no method. 

After the materials on the recipes are 
weighed and measured, they are placed 
on a tray and sent to the cook who is to 
combine and cook them. 

Our cooks are selected by the production 
manager for their aptitudes in combining 
materials and applying temperatures and 
for their high standards of discrimination 
in the finished product. Each cook is 
provided with a recipe for each dish which 
gives the method of combining the mate- 
rials and applying temperature. We go 
into great detail for the method and always 
try to tell them why they should do a thing 
so and so. This helps them to keep their 
poise and self-respect through the working 
day, and a cook with poise and self-respect 
has a better chance of turning out a good 
product. But after all this has been said 
about methods and explanations, I must 
not neglect to say that the cook must have a 
discriminating palate and be the “‘natural- 
born” cook. To me the application of 
temperatures, time, and motion and that 
last dash of seasoning to make a dish 
perfect is nothing short of a real artistic 
achievement which flows like poetry and 
roses blooming and comes from whence we 
do not know. When we find such an artist, 
we cherish her dearly. 

I must not forget to say a word about 
cleanliness and order. ‘Cleanliness is next 
to godliness” is probably the way we think 
about the former. And “order”—that 
is a long story—and heaven help those of 
us who do not know what it is! 
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Finally, we try to have every worker at 
the Maramor constantly aware of the 
Maramor’s three big purposes; namely, 


To provide a happy, secure place to earn our living 

To please our customers 

To manage our project with thrift and wisdom so 
that we can continue to stay in business 


Every policy is made in the light of 
these purposes. We strive to have no 
arbitrary rules or regulations; our reason- 
ing in the light of our three purposes is 
given to the scrub boy as well as to the 
head of a department. We believe this 
contributes to the high degree of co-opera- 
tion which is necessary for controlling 
the production department as well as all 
others. 

It is only by considering each separate 
function of a food project in relation to 
the ends which the whole is intended to 
promote that one can hope to clarify the 
complicated subject. 


ry 


CONFERENCE OF FOOD SERVICE 
DIRECTORS 


MABELLE S. EHLERS 


The sixth annual Conference of Food 
Service Directors held in Detroit from 
November 7 to 9 got off to a flying start 
on the first day with a choice of trips to 
Michigan State College in East Lansing or 
Greenfield Village in Dearborn. At the 
College, Mr. Brown, head of the animal 
husbandry department, gave a meat-cut- 
ting demonstration and Mr. J. C. Davis 
of the economics department talked on 
“Job Analysis.” 

The opportunity to visit the kind of in- 
stitution with which one is connected and to 
gossip at length with people who work in a 
similar situation seems to be an important 
element in influencing attendance at the 
Conference. Hence trips to Detroit school 
cafeterias, large and small; industrial cafe- 
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terias; and Harper Hospital pay cafeteria 


were features of the Conference. Hence, 
also, sectional meetings were held for groups 
interested in school lunchrooms serving 
more than a thousand, those serving less 
than a thousand, industrial cafeterias, and 
college and residence halls. There were 
round-table breakfasts on Saturday morn- 
ing for these same groups and in addition 
for food service directors in private schools, 
teacher-managers, and rural school and 
lunchroom directors and supervisors. 

Topics of conference studies and reports 
read and discussed were ‘‘Functional Recipe 
Forms” by the accounting and finance com- 
mittee headed by Neva Radell; ““Yardstick 
for Increasing Recipes,” reported by Bertha 
E. Nettleton; “Serving Counters and 
Serving Counter Specifications,’’ Mrs. Mary 
de Garmo Bryan; “Comparative Study of 
Lunchroom Personnel Procedures,” Mar- 
garet Carothers; ‘Methods of Controlling 
Portions of Meats and Vegetables,” Mary 
Ballard; and a “Residence Hall Study,” 
Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge. 

Miss Nettleton’s committee had worked 
on cakes, biscuits, plain baked custard and 
gelatin desserts, and regarded the project 
as complete except for cakes, the work on 
which is to be continued. More than 100 
cakes had been made; and while the com- 
mittee felt that no definite conclusions 
could be drawn, it agreed that the study 
indicated: 


1. The best cakes were made, other proportions 
being right, when flour and sugar were about the 
same weight, or not more than from 1 to 3 per 
cent variation either way. 


2. Counting eggs and milk together as total liquid, 


the best cakes were made when the proportion 
of egg was not over from } to $ of this total. 
Cakes made with a smaller proportion of eggs 
within these approximate limits had a more 
velvety, delicate crumb and were best for layer 
cakes. 


3. Cakes rather low in shortening, that is, with 


shortening slightly less than half the weight of 
sugar, took more liquid and therefore tended to 
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be more moist and delicate in texture without 
being too tender to handle easily. 


The annual banquet Friday evening was 
noteworthy not only because of the address 
on “Recent Contributions to the Field of 
Nutrition and Their Practical Implications” 
by Dr. Arthur H. Smith, head of the de- 
partment of physiological chemistry in the 
Wayne University College of Medicine, but 
also because the presidents of three na- 
tional organizations in related fields brought 
greetings from their organizations: Dr. 
Gladys Branegan of the American Home 
Economics Association, Grace E. Smith of 
the National Restaurant Association, and 
Mary Barber of the American Dietetic 
Association. Miss Smith, who is also 
president of the Grace E. Smith Company 
of Toledo, Ohio, spoke next day on ‘‘Main- 
taining the Home Touch in Large Quantity 
Food Service.” She also brought the news 
that the National Restaurant Association 
had appointed an educational committee to 
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formulate plans for restaurant training 
courses similar to the hotel courses 
sponsored by the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation. 

An interesting occurrence was the ap- 
pointment of a committee to form a regional 
conference in Michigan, perhaps to include 
also Ohio and Indiana. This will be af- 
filiated with the national Conference, much 
as the state home economics associations 
are afhliated with the American Home 
Economics Association, and it is expected 
that the organization of other regional 
conferences will follow. 

This year’s attendance was 240, a figure 
about the same as last year’s and an en- 
couraging one for the first meeting in a 
region. 

Winning S. Pendergast, supervisor of 
lunchrooms in the Detroit public schools 
and local chairman of this meeting, is the 
new general chairman of the Conference. 
New York is to be the meeting place in 


1941. 
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EDITORIAL 


RETAILERS AND CONSUMERS 


The third annual report of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council makes encour- 
aging reading for those who believe that 
retailers and consumers can work together 
to mutual advantage. Although the re- 
tailers have not yet “come through” with 
large financial support and the Council 
still operates on the traditional shoestring, 
growing approval of the Council and the 
ideas for which it stands is reflected in 
many comments in leading trade papers 
and in the attention given to the Council at 
retail conferences, not to mention those in 
which retailers and consumers come to- 
gether. 

The work of the standing committees of 
the Council shows slow but sure growth. 
One of those which calls for special co-oper- 
ation from consumer members is the so- 
called local group committee. This was 
organized “to determine practical pro- 
cedures for enabling local consumer groups 
and merchant groups to work together 
constructively and effectively.”” Last year 
it undertook a sort of demonstration in 
Newark, New Jersey, and this proved so 
successful in bringing retailers and con- 
sumers together over a specific practical 
proposal for informative labeling of women’s 
full-fashioned silk hosiery that a general 
plan for retailer-consumer co-operation in 
promoting informative selling has been 
based on it. The bulletin in which this is 


worked out in practical detail was published 
this autumn and was described in a Decem- 
ber editorial. 

The store program committee has pre- 
pared a manual entitled “Informative 
Selling—A Store Guide for Consumer 
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Cooperation.” It shows the retail mer- 
chant how to apply the program of the 
Council to his own business and bids fair 
to accelerate the growth of practical 
interest on the part of retailers. 

The labeling committee has revised and 
enlarged its manual on informative selling 
in which it suggests the type of information 
desirable on labels for specific commodities. 
It has instituted a consulting service for 
executives interested in such labeling and 
has worked very closely with the National 
Association of Food Chains to develop the 
latter’s proposed program of grade label- 
ing. The Council has authorized the 
committee to try out a carefully devised 
and adequately protected plan for allowing 
labels approved by the committee to bear 
these words: “This is the type of label sug- 
gested by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, Inc.” 

Another happening of the Council’s 
year was the adoption by its consumer 
members of their so-called ‘Tentative 
Platform for Consumer-Business_ Rela- 
tions.” A first draft of this, which ap- 
peared in the Bulletin of the American 
Home Economics Association for February 
1940, was submitted to the Association in 
June. It was approved, with a few changes 
in phraseology, and the final version will 
be carried in an early issue of the Bulletin. 
Of the tentative platform the report says: 


This tentative platform has helped in great measure 
to define and clarify the aims and objectives of the 
consumer organizations, particularly as they affect 
their relations with business, and has had a notice- 
able effect in integrating and coordinating activities 
in the interest of both consumer and retailer. 


One of the business members of the Coun- 
cil, the National Better Business Bureau, 
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followed the example of the consumer 
members by issuing a “‘Business-Consumer 
Platform,” which it hopes will stimulate 
interest in the Council among its sixty-odd 
Bureau members. In general plan it is 
very similar to the consumers’ statement— 
in fact, it has paid the latter the compliment 
of adopting several paragraphs verbatim; 
it differs, of course, in certain details of 
suggested procedure, but the desire for 
mutual confidence and bona fide co-opera- 
tion toward a common aim is the same in 
both. 


¢ 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Despite the war raging all around Swit- 
zerland, that valiant little country has, up 
to the time of writing, succeeded in main- 
taining its neutrality; and the International 
Federation of Home Economics, which has 
its headquarters in Fribourg, has con- 
tinued to issue the little quarterly Bulletin 
that it sends to all members. This is the 
more remarkable because the Federation 
formerly relied for a considerable part 
of its support on subsidies from govern- 
ments whose countries are now warring or 
conquered and in which educational pro- 
grams and publications are far from 
normal, 

It is true that recent Bulletins have been 
restricted in the amount and sources of 
news and articles (the September issue, for 
example, drew very heavily on publications 
from the United States), and we have no 
assurance as to how long the work can go 
on. But in spite of this, American mem- 


bers of the Federation may feel that they 
wish to renew their allegiance for 1941, 
not merely for what the Bulletin may bring 
them but for the intangible satisfaction of 
having stood by the international organiza- 
tion of their profession in a time of difficulty 
—a satisfaction for which they may be 
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willing to risk the modest yearly dues of 10 
Swiss francs. 

Accordingly, the secretary of the inter- 
national committee of the American Home 
Economics Association renews her yearly 
offer to relieve Federation members, old 
or new, of the bother of buying interna- 
tional postal orders and writing to the 
Fribourg office. Anyone wishing to take 
advantage of this offer should during the 
month of January send to Helen W. Atwa- 
ter, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C., 
a check for $2.50 and the exact address 
to which the Bulletin is to be sent. Checks 
should be drawn in favor of Helen W. Atwa- 
ter, who handles the business personally 
and not as an officer of the American 
Home Economics Association. The first 
of February she will transmit the money 
and the names to Fribourg. If before that 
time word should come that the Federation 
is no longer functioning, the money will be 
returned to those who sent the checks. 


v 
THE WAVERLY PRESS 


The JourRNAL oF Home EcoNomIcs 
takes pleasure in joining in the congratula- 
tions which its printers are receiving as 
they round out fifty years in business. 

In 1890 a man named John Williams 
opened a little print shop in Baltimore. 
By 1907 it was a forward-looking establish- 
ment known as the Waverly Press and was 
casting about for some special field of work. 
For several years it had been printing the 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, of which 
Dr. John J. Abel of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was editor, and he said something 
like this to his friend Mr. Passano, then 
president of the company: 


No concern exists in America which makes a 
special function of serving the scientific world; 
there are such organizations abroad, notably in 
Germany, and at least one is needed in this country; 
the advance of civilization depends upon scientific 
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research; the importance of research is becoming 
more and more fully recognized each day, and the 
interest is bound to augment; nothing will stimulate 
it more surely than the publication of its literary 
output. 


Mr. Passano took the hint, and the 
Waverly Press soon became recognized as 
an exceptionally good concern for printing 
and publishing scientific literature. In 
fact, both branches of the business grew 
so lustily that in 1925 the company reor- 
ganized on a dual basis, the part which 
publishes books and magazines under its 
own imprint operating as the Williams & 
Wilkins Company while the one which 
handles the printing only (as it does for the 
JournaL or Home Economics) retains 
the old name of the Waverly Press. The 
Dual Organization (as the two together 
are known) has an enviable reputation for 
the quality of its work—a quality due to 
the high ideals of its officers and their 
progressive policies in the matter of tech- 
nical efficiency, labor, and relations with 
clients. 

In 1909, before the JouRNAL oF HoME 
ECONOMICS was many issues old, Mrs. Abel 
became its editor; and beginning with the 
number for April 1910, the Waverly Press 
became its printer. The relationship has 
endured unbroken for the thirty years 
since, we hope with as much satisfaction 
to the Press as to the American Home 
Economics Association. We have fre- 


quently been approached by other printers, 
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several of whom would do a cheaper job; 
but we have never yet had an offer that 
seemed to promise us more for our money 
when we considered the quality of the 
product and the trustworthiness of the 
service. As one of its oldest customers, 
the JouRNAL wholeheartedly wishes for 
the Waverly Press a second half century as 
fruitful and progressive as the first. 


2 
CHILD LABOR DAY 


For thirty-five years, the last week end 
in January has been designated as Child 
Labor Day. Churches, schools, women’s 
organizations, and civic agencies have 
taken this occasion to rally public sentiment 
against the exploitation of children. This 
year its observance will be on Saturday, 
Sunday, or Monday, January 25, 26, or 27, 
as best suits local conditions. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee reminds us 
that although radical changes have occurred 
in the child labor picture since the first 
Child Labor Day and although many of the 
worst abuses are gone forever, many 
thousands of children are still employed 
under conditions that threaten their health 
and their education. Efforts must not be 
relaxed. 

Any who wish to join in the observance 
for 1941 may obtain a Child Labor Day 
packet of suggestions for 25 cents from the 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Adequate Family Food Allowances and How to 
Calculate Them. Prepared by the Social 
Welfare and Public Health Department of 
the American Home Economics Association 
with a representative from the American 
Dietetic Association. Revised edition. New 
York: Family Welfare Association, 1940, 
35 pp., $0.40. 

The 1939 edition of this useful pamphlet 
was described editorially in May 1939. The 
present version differs from that one more in 
convenience and attractiveness than in subject 
matter. In preparing its lists of foods which 
meet generally accepted standards for protein, 
minerals, vitamins, and energy at various age 
levels, both physiological and psychological 
factors have been considered. The lists con- 
sist of foods that are generally available and 
within the means of the average workingman’s 
family. Separate lists are given for eight 
localities in widely separated sections of the 
country. Also included are detailed sugges- 
tions for pricing foods and calculating food 
allowances. 


A Nutrition and Dietetics Workbook. By 
ALBERTA Dent. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ed- 
wards Brothers, Inc., 1940, 152 pp., $2.25 
plus postage [obtainable from the author, 
New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey]. 

Developed for students in college courses in 
normal nutrition, this workbook is planned for 
use in connection with the seven units into 
which the author divides the subject and 
contains outlines, references, and the necessary 
recording blanks for each. Miss Dent is 
associate professor of home economics at the 
New Jersey College for Women. 


The Pattern of Competition. By Watton H. 
Hamitton. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, 106 pp., $1.25. 


The Bottlenecks of Business. By THURMAN W. 
ARNOLD. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1940, 335 pp., $2.50. 

Two books on the nature and status of com- 
petition in our present industrial and distribu- 
tive system, both by skillful writers who are 
intimately acquainted with the present efforts 
of the antitrust division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice to enforce the Sherman Act 
and both addressed to the layman. 

Professor Hamilton begins by tracing the 
rise of the theory of a competitive economy, 
then shows the actual working of the many 
interacting and changing forces concerned 
(a decidedly different picture), describes the 
attempts to correct its misbehaviors by law, 
and finally gives an “invitation to design” a 
procedure which will not be too rigid to allow 
for the inevitable variations and rapid changes 
in different industries and which will allow the 
general welfare to be more adequately met 
without destroying the productive forces that 
satisfy its needs. For the present he thinks 
this will best be found in the administrative 
procedures now being developed in the anti- 
trust division. 

Assistant Attorney General Arnold’s book 
is essentially a plea for greater public support 
for that division and attacks the subject from 
the point of view of the effect which the lack 
of genuine competition has on the consumer’s 
ability to meet legitimate wants. He also 
points out how restraints of trade unbalance 
the national budget and the special importance 
of a free market in times of national emergency. 
The operation of the Sherman Act is described, 
with emphasis on the way in which it is clarified 
by public enforcements. Many readers may 
be surprised by the things accomplished by 
the division even with the extremely small 
funds allowed to it by Congress. Of special 
interest to home economists are perhaps the 
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chapters which describe “Bottlenecks between 
the Farm and the Table” and “The Rise of a 
Consumer Movement.” 


Learning the Ways of Democracy: A Case Book 
of Civic Education. Washington, D. C-.: 
Educational Policies Commission, 1940, 
486 pp., $1. 

Apparently the first book on civic education 
to tell what schools are actually doing, this 
volume reports a year’s observation and 
study of some of the best things being done in 
90 selected high schools to educate boys and 
girls for the responsibilities of American 
citizenship. It bears directly on the work of 
the classroom teacher and draws not a few 
illustrations from home economics classes, an 
indication that home economists are alert to 
the opportunities which their subject offers 
for learning the ways of democracy. 


Family Behavior. By Bess V. CUNNINGHAM. 
Second edition, revised. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1940, 527 pp., $3. 
Since this well-known book was first pub- 

lished (see review in JourNaAL for September 
1936) so many changes have occurred that 
affect the family that the author has made 
more than minor revisions in the present 
edition. A chapter on “Historical Back- 
ground” has been inserted, and various new 
topics are introduced, such as the changing 
birth rate, the cost of rearing a child, the rela- 
tion between women’s employment and mar- 
riage, standards of living, and divorce. 


Marriage. By WrtttaM Lyon PHELPs. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1940, 
56 pp., $1. 

An informal, inspirational discussion by a 
man who has won the following of both Yale 
undergraduates and the readers of popular 
women’s magazines. 


Group Life. By Mary K. Smxnovircns. 
New York: Association Press, 1940, 99 
pp., $1. 


Anything that Mrs. Simkhovitch says is 
listened to with respect and attention not only 
by her colleagues in social work but by the 
many laymen who know her as the head of the 
Greenwich House settlement in New York, a 
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citizen of wide influence in that city, and the 
president of the National Public Housing 
Conference. In this little book, intended pri- 
marily for workers with groups, she starts 
with the premise that “society is made up of 
an infinite number of groupings, biologic, 
ethnographic, or purposive in character” and 
that there is inevitable conflict between the 
claims of certain groups; then she pictures the 
way in which a dozen or more types of groups 
function, from the family and the school 
through vocational, labor, and co-operative 
groups, to pressure groups, nation, state, and 
church. The closing paragraph reads: “The 
group worker has as his task the development 
of those inter-relationships that are possible 
only when the individual not only ceases to 
regard his own interest as his primary concern, 
but is bent upon the creation of a community 
where justice to all, and the fullest develop- 
ment of every personality in that community, 
is the common objective.” 


Borrowed Children. By Mrs. Sr. Loe 
STRACHEY. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1940, 149 pp., $0.75. 

When nearly three-quarters of a million 
English school children were evacuated from 
their homes in September 1939, a few farseeing 
people realized that, whatever the movement 
might do toward providing immediate physical 
safety for the children, it was bound to produce 
many abnormal emotional situations for both 
youngsters and grownups, and that a careful 
study of some of these might be helpful in 
solving problems of child guidance and family 
adjustment. This “popular account of some 
evacuation problems and their remedies” 
therefore has a wider value than merely in 
handling refugee children, important as that 
now is, and all Americans interested in child 
guidance will be grateful to the Common- 
wealth Fund for making it available in this 
country. 


The First Five Years of Life: A Guide to the 
Study of the Preschool Child. By ARNOLD 
GrEsELL, ef al. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1940, 393 pp., $3.50. 

The present volume is in a sense a follow-up 
of the earlier Mental Growth of the Preschool 
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Child, which appeared in 1925 (see the May 
1925 JourNAL); and, in light of fifteen years’ 
developments, it broadens “the approach upon 
problems of early psychological development.” 
The presentation is based on the belief that a 
knowledge of typical patterns of development 
is necessary for understanding and guiding 
children and for avoiding overemphasis on 
any one phase of the development. Part I 
discusses the nature and general lines of early 
mental growth; Part II presents motor develop- 
ment, adaptive behavior, language develop- 
ment, and personal-social behavior; and Part 
III gives suggestions for the study of the indi- 
vidual child. There are 22 plates of photo- 
graphs and diagrams of children observed and 
apparatus used at the Yale Clinic of Child 
Development. Like most publications of the 
Clinic, this one represents genuine co-operation 
by several members of the staff, but Dr. Gesell 
here takes major responsibility for generaliza- 
tions drawn from the studies at the Clinic. 


Child Psychology for Professional Workers. 
By FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940, 641 pp., $3.25. 
The professional group whom the author has 

principally in mind is made up of persons 
engaged in social welfare work, home and 
school visiting, and public health nursing. 
The book is the outgrowth of her experience in 
attempting to teach such groups the essential 
facts about the development of normal children, 
and the fact that the material has been espe- 
cially adapted to the situations commonly 
met in social work gives a distinctive character 
to the discussion. 


Education for Social Understanding. Programs 
of Case Work and Group Work Agencies. By 
GAYNELL Hawkins. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1940, 207 
pp., $1.25. 

The 22d of the series of “Studies in the Social 
Significance of Adult Education in the United 
States” issued by the American Association 
for Adult Education with the aid of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. From im- 
pressions gained by visits to and studies of 
reports from social welfare agencies, the author 
finds that “social work started as a reform 
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movement and used educational methods; it 
became increasingly concerned with its func- 
tions and its techniques and neglected its 
purpose and the interpretation of its findings 
in relation to this purpose. It now... does 
not like the word ‘reform,’ and it is not sure 
that it wants the responsibilities that go with 
education. Perhaps we can say, in recogni- 
tion of its gropings, its successes, and its 
failures, that it is now propaganda for a 
better world.” 


Industrial Opportunity in the Tennessee Valley 
of Northwestern Alabama. By HERMAN 
FREDERICK Otte. New York: Morning- 
side Heights, Columbia University Press, 
1940, 177 pp., $2.25. 

Although, as the title suggests, this volume 
is concerned primarily with industrial oppor- 
tunities opened up in one section of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, anyone interested in the general 
social and economic effects of the T.V.A. 
program will find in it many pertinent facts. 


American Junior Colleges. Edited by WALTER 
CrossBy Eetts. Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1940, 585 pp., 
$3.50. 

The first standard reference book on ac- 
credited junior colleges. Like the companion 
volume on colleges and universities (noted in 
November 1940), it discusses the present 
status and general educational policies of these 
institutions and then lists about 500 individual 
ones, giving the essential facts about each. A 
table in the appendix shows the curricula 
offered at each. 


Home Economics and the College Student: An 
Introductory College Course. By HELEN M. 
CaRTER. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1940, 372 pp., $2.50. 

Believing that the function of home eco- 
nomics is to prepare its students for successful 
living, this textbook begins with campus life 
and adjustments, then covers the usual di- 
visions of subject matter with special reference 
to the problems of college girls, and finally 
takes up “‘the after-college program,” discussing 
both careers open to home economists, includ- 
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ing homemaking, and the role of women in the 
larger social program, including their function 
as buyer-consumers. The author, who was 
professor of home economics and head of the 
department at Louisiana State University, died 
while her book was at the press. 


Clothing: An Introductory College Course. By 
ALPHA LaTZkKE and BETH QUINLAN. Second 
edition, revised. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1940, 564 pp., $3.50. 

The organization of material adopted in the 
first edition (noted in the JourNAL for March 
1936) having proved satisfactory, the changes 
made in the present revision deal mainly with 
bringing the facts and discussion into line with 
present information and interests. One of the 
units which has been most amplified is that on 
clothing consumption. 


Speaking of Servants: How to Hire, Train, and 
Manage Household Employees. By EpttH 
M. BARBER. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940, 
256 pp., $2. 

The rather catchy title hardly does justice 
to the care with which Miss Barber has assem- 
bled the information for this thoughtful dis- 
cussion of present problems of household 
employment, the study which is being given 
them, and the steps which private and govern- 
ment agencies are taking to lessen them. The 
book will be welcomed by all who realize how 
complicated, difficult, and important the 
problem is and how few people will bother to 
understand and attack it. Let us hope that 
the pleasant style and the good, practical sug- 
gestions on housekeeping and _ hospitality 
will “sell” the rest of it to indifferent “mis- 
tresses.” 


Eleanor Roosevelt. By Ruspy Brack. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1940, 331 
pp., $2.50. 

Miss Black, a prominent Washington news- 
paperwoman who has “covered” Mrs. Roose- 
velt since 1933, is, like practically all her 
colleagues, a warm admirer; yet there is nothing 
fulsome or sentimental in this biography. On 
the contrary, the material is handled with 
unusual restraint. The book presents few 
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new facts, but it arranges its materials in a 
way to show the amazing scope and influence 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s interests and her gradually 
developed ability to work for broad social 
issues without neglecting personal kindliness. 
Nearest the special interests of home econom- 
ics are perhaps the chapters on ‘“Consumers’ 
Advocate,” “Inspiration of the NYA,” “Coun- 
selor of the Youth Congress.”’ 


America Learns to Play: A History of Popular 
Recreation, 1607-1940. By Foster RHEA 
Duties. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1940, 441 pp., $4. 

Both scholarly and entertaining, this account 
of the ways in which America has enjoyed itself 
during three and a half centuries clarifies what 
with most of us are rather hazy ideas of amuse- 
ments from husking bees and tavern sports to 
motors, movies, and public parks. The 
refreshing quality of the book appears in the 
first chapter, with its suggestion that old New 
England blue laws show not how godly the 
majority of the people were but rather how 
ungodly they seemed to the puritanical 
minority. 


Household Equipment. By LovutIsE JENISON 
Peet and LENorE E. Sater. Second edi- 
tion. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1940, 391 pp., $3. 

Changes in the construction of household 
appliances, the introduction of new types of 
lighting, and other developments have called 
for a rather complete revision of this widely 
used college textbook, the first edition of which 
was noted in the October 1934 JouRNAL. 


Business-Consumer Relations Conference. Pro- 
ceedings of Second Conference, May 13-14, 
1940, New York City. New York: National 
Association of Better Business Bureaus, 
1940, 134 pp., $2.50; $1.50 for JourNAL 
readers. 

The papers delivered at the conference de- 
scribed in the September 1940 JouRNAL, page 
456, together with names and addresses of 
Better Business Bureaus which make up the 
national association, the advisory council of 
the Conference, and the co-operating organi- 
zations. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Significant characteristics of pre-school children 
as located in the Conrad Inventory, K. H. 
Reap. Gen. Psychol. Monographs 22, No. 3 
(Aug. 1940) pp. 455-487. 

A group of 26 psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and nursery school teachers selected 67 items 
in the Conrad Behavior Inventory for nursery 
school children as most important. These 
items, when presented to the 4- and 5-year-old 
group in the Purdue nursery school by 6 teach- 
ers, yielded results in general agreement (2 
intervals or less on the scale) on 28 traits. 
For 24 traits the average range was between 2 
and 2§ intervals. The other 15 traits were 
more difficult to judge, perhaps because of 
differences in children’s reactions to different 
adults. It is suggested that the scale could 
be used as a training instrument for teachers 
because it may reveal bases or areas of per- 
sonality where one rater deviates from group 
judgment and because it is a convenient and 
reliable instrument for measuring individual 
children. 


Worries of school children, R. PrntNER and 
J. Lev. J. Gen. Psychol. 56 (March 
1940) pp. 67-76. 

Information on 53 items involved in problems 
of children was obtained from 270 boys and as 
many girls in fifth and sixth grades in New 
York City. The most frequent single cause 
of worry was failing a test. The least frequent 
was witches, though 19 per cent of the boys and 
22 per cent of the girls worried sometimes 
about witches. In general, among both boys 
and girls the items which caused the most 
worry had to do with family, school, personal 
adequacy, social adequacy, and health. Items 
about the family showed the highest frequency, 
75 per cent of the replies indicating the impor- 
tance of the family to the child. Boys showed 
more worries than girls about personal and 
social adequacy and about economic problems. 
Last came imaginary items and items about 
pretty homes or pretty clothes. Excessive 
worry about school items would seem to indi- 
cate that our school system lays too much 


emphasis on failing a test, having a poor report 
card, being late to school, failure in school. 


The intelligence of foster children, G. S. 
Speer. J. Gen. Psychol. 57 (Sept. 1940) 
pp. 49-55. 

A study of 184 children who came from 
economically underprivileged homes and had 
been placed in superior foster homes in Sanga- 
mon County, Illinois, corroborates earlier Iowa 
findings in showing a direct, negative relation 
between the length of time a child spends in 
his own home and his Binet I.Q. Defective 
children tended to remain so; dull children 
made larger gains; average children gained con- 
sistently. The conclusion is that the 1.Q. of a 
child is directly affected by environmental 
conditions. 


Some highlights in the literature of psychologi- 
cal sex differences published since 1920, 
W. B. Jonson and L. M. Terman. J. 
Psychol. 9 (April 1940) pp. 327-336. 

Points brought out in this review include: 
Boys are less timid and more aggressive than 
girls. Girls are more interested in relation- 
ships with others but fear strange people; 
they also show more social interest and con- 
forming behavior even at an early age. Boys 
are more interested in material objects, dream 
more of themselves and their activities. 
Women appear more introverted than men in 
actual social behavior in spite of their greater 
interest in social situations; they spend more 
hours with friends, have a greater knowledge 
of their friends’ opinions and beliefs, and rate 
higher on tests of social intelligence and in the 
degree to which contacts with persons con- 
tribute to their happiness. 

These differences in social attitudes appear 
to hold throughout life. They may be largely 
the outcome of timidities and subjective in- 
feriorities rooted in physiological sex differ- 
ences, such as the male’s more constant body 
temperature, higher basal metabolism, higher 
muscular tension, more stable acid-base balance 
of the blood, more constant level of blood sugar, 
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greater vital capacity per unit of body surface. 
In women the fluctuations of gonadal activity 
are accompanied by other glandular changes, 
and the whole endocrine balance is more pre- 
carious. Fifty of the best studies reviewed 
indicate less emotional balance in the female, 
more nervous habits, more psychoneurotic 
behavior, especially at puberty, the meno- 
pause, and later maturity. Nature as well 
as nurture is involved, and future studies 
unbiased by sex rivalry may reveal the bases 
for the differences. 


The relation of the euphoric attitude to the 
quality of sleep, W. A. BousEFreLp. J. 
Psychol. 9 (April 1940) pp. 393-401. 

In a study of 532 subjects, there is a marked 
relationship between their feelings of well-being 
and the quality of their sleep the previous 
night. As little as 6% hours of high quality 
sleep was associated with higher average 
euphoria than 8 or more hours of poor quality 
sleep. There was a positive relation between 
amount of sleep and quality of sleep. 


A clinical study of children under foster care, 
J. W. Layman. J. Psychol. 10 (July 
1940) pp. 107-120. 

In 83 children placed under foster care the 
foster home treatment has produced more favor- 
able results for younger than for older children 
from the same general background; older chil- 
dren whose family backgrounds indicate a high 
degree of instability have the least favorable 
prognosis. Overt probicms changed more 
quickly, deeper emotional problems more 
slowly. A small change upward in I.Q. was 
shown as well as improvement in school prog- 
ress. These changes in adjustment appear 
related to the level of insight shown by the 
child, the degree to which he felt accepted into 
the total foster home situation, the strength 
of his attachments to his own home, freedom 
from previous influences and attachments, and 
the presence of activities of sufficient challenge 
to maintain a high level of interest. 


J. School Health 10, No. 5 (May 1940) pp. 133- 
166. 
The entire number is devoted to adolescence, 
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including “Studies in Growth and Develop- 
ment of Adolescents and Their Implications for 
the Health Program of the Adolescent” by 
W. W. Greulich; “Changing Body and Changing 
Self” by Carolyn Zachry; and “The Adolescent 
in a Changing World,” a summary by L. K. 
Frank. The results of recent studies are 
incorporated in recommendations for the treat- 
ment of the adolescent by teachers and schools. 


Child-adult relationships in the pre-school 
years, E. L. Horowitz. J. Soc. Psychol. 11, 
(Feb. 1940) pp. 41-58. 

Rating scales of children in 14 nursery schools 
on 10 items selected from the Merrill-Palmer 
series as supposedly related to independence, 
showed a definite increase in items of overt 
activity involved in their day’s activities and 
also an increase in the child’s dependence on 
the adults for attention and affectional support. 
As the child is more and more willing to under- 
take activities without adult intervention, does 
he need a corresponding increase in the general 
affectional bond with the adult until he is 
firmly established? Forcing the development 
of independence without providing a corre- 
sponding “emotional prop” may lead to an 
increase in insecurity feelings and other dis- 
turbances in personality development. 


A study of laterality of stutterers and normal 
speakers, B. BRyNGELSON. J. Soc. Psychol. 
11 (Feb. 1940) pp. 151-155. 

Seventy-eight stutterers between 17 and 31 
years of age were matched with non-stutterers 
by age, sex, mental age, and social status. In 
the group of stutterers 58 per cent had been 
shifted from the left to the right hand and 29 
per cent are now ambidextrous; they also 
were less definitely one-sided as regards footed- 
ness and eyedness. Members of both groups 
showed family histories of left-handedness, 
but families of the stutterers showed four times 
as many stutterers to a family as did the con- 
trol group. Inheritance may be a factor, but 
environmental conditions and developmental 
factors are also important. 


Community of values as a factor in friendship 
of college and adult women, H. M. RicHarp- 
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son. J. Soc. Psychol. 11 (May 1940) pp. 

303-312. 

The method of the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values was used with 46 pairs of undergraduate 
friends and 22 pairs of adult women friends. 
The results indicate that community of values 
is a factor in friendship between women to 
about the same degree as it has been shown to 
be a factor in marriage; it is also a more signifi- 
cant factor in the friendships of mature women 
than of college girls, perhaps because of a 
higher degree of friendship in the adults chosen, 
or because it is more important in adult friend- 
ship, or both. There are many other factors 
in friendship, however, such as propinquity 
and affective elements, which this study 
does not touch. 


The influence of social and economic back- 
ground on Stanford-Binet performance, 
S. Sattzman. J. Soc. Psychol. 12 (Aug. 
1940) pp. 71-81. 

In a study of children from different environ- 
ments, a group from a poor social and economic 
environment showed relative superiority on 
tests involving counting, handling money, and 
sensory discrimination, while a group from a 
good social and economic environment showed 
relative superiority on tests involving vocabu- 
lary, verbal comprehension, rote memory, 
motor control, and differences and similarities 
between objects and appeared more alert and 
talkative and looked more attractive. The 
Goodenough drawing test showed much less 
difference between the two groups than did 
measurements by the Stanford-Binet. The 
conclusion is that qualitative differences in 
intelligence are affected by socioeconomic 


background. 


A long-range research program in the psychol- 
ogy of old age and aging, G. LAwTon. 
J. Soc. Psychol. 12 (Aug. 1940) pp. 101-114, 
Economic security and medical care are the 

chief requirements of the aged, but we need 

detailed studies of later maturity and old age 
which will reveal fairly their capacities and 
abilities. The characteristics of the aged 
today may be due more to the way our society 
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treats aging than inevitable biological con- 
comitants. Suggestions are given for a re- 
search program which would help establish a 
real science of old age and aging. 


Making democracy work in the nursery school, 
F. Justin. Omicron Nu Mag. 19, No. 2 
(Spring 1940) pp. 17-20. 

The essentials of democracy, respect for the 
rights of the individual, a consciousness of the 
fundamental dignity of man, respect for the 
intellect of each individual and his right to 
make up his own mind, for his development of 
his own appreciations and enjoyments, are 
laid down in the experiences an individual has 
in his own family. The nursery school 
teacher by explaining rules and desirable be- 
havior, by letting the child present his side of 
the case, by giving him as much freedom as 
possible in minor details and increasing his 
freedom in important matters as he grows 
older, develops in the child a co-operative 
attitude and a sense of personal responsibility 
for his actions. Through creative expression 
in activities pursued for the sheer pleasure of 
doing them, self-sufficient personalities will 
develop. 


Freedom for the personality, L. K. FRANK. 
Psychiatry 3, No. 3 (Aug. 1940) pp. 341-349. 
No amount of freedom from without, free- 

dom of speech, free institutions, religious free- 

dom can be effective as long as the personalities 
and inner emotional reactions of individuals 
are warped, twisted, and distorted by the 
harsh humiliations and brutalities which 
children sometimes undergo in the processes 
of training and which result in persistent 
feelings of hostility, aggressiveness, and guilt. 

Only those individuals who have been benevo- 

lently reared and wisely and patiently socialized 

possess that freedom which only the undistorted 
personality can enjoy. Freedom for the per- 
sonality is the crucial issue of a democratic 
society and is only achieved by individuals 
who can accept all the inhibitions and require- 
ments necessary to group life, without these 
distortions and coercive effective reactions. 

E. McG. 
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EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


A Phi U. coordinates, H. W. WI trams. 
Candle, Phi Upsilon Omicron 26, No. 2 
(Spring 1940) pp. 23-25. 

The co-ordinator for a household training 
center tells of her activities toward better 
wages and hours and more consideration for 
household workers.—S. M. B. 


An unique plan of home economics, B. DEAR- 
porF. Candle, Phi Upsilon Omicron 26, 
No. 2 (Spring 1940) p. 69. 

A report of a plan through which students 
from several college departments contribute 
to the study of the home in a freshman orienta- 
tion course.—S. M. B. 


Wholesome pupil-teacher relations, B. E. 
Jounson. Clearing House 15, No. 2 (Oct. 
1940) pp. 96-97. 

A member of the psychology staff in a 
teacher’s college sets up a 25-point check list 
which teachers may find helpful in making a 
self-inventory. The main divisions are the 
teacher’s attitude toward (1) life, (2) pupil 
achievement, (3) social control.—M. W. 


Democracy in administration, O. H. Bruson. 
Curric. J. 11, No. 7 (Nov. 1940) pp. 321-323. 
A member of the Commission on Citizenship 

Education emphasizes ways by which school 

systems are making administration more 

democratic through supervisory councils, 
elected representatives, committees, planning 
commissions, and other means of securing 
participation and responsibility for action on 
the part of many people.—B. I. C. 


Understanding democracy: a first step in de- 
fense. Frontiers of Democracy 7, No. 55 
(Oct. 15, 1940) pp. 9-10. 

The meaning of democracy is discussed 
under nine headings, with emphasis on respect 
for the individual, faith in intelligence, eco- 
nomic foundations of democracy, and the 
creative role of minorities. The dangers 


of abuse of civil liberties and the relation of 
American democracy to the world situation 
are discussed.—B. I. C. 


Some ultimate values, R. Utricw. Harvard 
Educ. Rev. 10, No. 4 (Oct. 1940) pp. 406-428. 
Suggesting worth, action, reason, and faith 

as four fundamental prerequisites of a sound 

and fruitful education, the writer elaborates 
on each and proposes some types of educational 
programs “for the renascence of American 
education in line with values which the ages 
have cherished.”—M. W. 


Adult education in 1940. J. Adult Educ. 12, 

No. 4 (Oct. 1940). 

The proceedings of the 15th annual meeting 
of the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. Emphasis was given to schools for 
adults, specialized programs, media of educa- 
tion, and teachers and leaders for adult pro- 
grams.—S. M. B. 


Basic needs of man in society, R. Morey. 
J. Educ. Research 34, No. 1 (Sept. 1940) 
pp. 1-14. 

From a personal study of several societies 
and a review of other studies the author 
contends that all human beings have three 
enduring needs which must be continually 
satisfied if lasting bodily upset is to be avoided. 
These needs are: for adequate external energy 
and supplementary stimulation to elicit habit- 
ual responses initiated by internal and un- 
avoidable stimuli, such as food, materials used 
in sleeping, materials used to control forces 
that destroy healthy tissues or produce lasting 
pain; for body conditions permitting habitual 
responses to usual stimuli, for example, even 
body temperature; for predictable and usually 
favorable surroundings in which to function. 
The last involve understanding of ourselves 
and of the world where we live. ‘Studies of 
these basic needs of man would seem to lay the 
foundations for new social orders and to 
constitute the starting point for educational 
endeavor.” —B. I. C. 
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Experimental appraisal of a group learning 
plan, L. D. Zeteny. J. Educ. Research 34, 
No. 1 (Sept. 1940) pp. 37-42. 

A college teacher of sociology compared 
results when a class was divided into small 
student-led discussion groups followed by 
general class discussion and when the usual 
large group recitation-discussion method only 
was used. The results in knowledge, attitudes, 
co-operation, social responsibility, and leader- 
ship favored small group discussions.—B. I. C. 


Social studies yearbooks. J. Educ. Research 

34, No. 2 (Oct. 1940) pp. 152-158. 

Recent and forthcoming publications of 
several national organizations are described. 
The National Council of Social Studies Year- 
book on Economic Education will appear on 
November 1. The National Society for the 
Study of Education Yearbook for February 
1941 is on art in American life and education. 
Publications of the Commission on the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum of the Progressive 
Education Association, the University of 
California Institute of Child Welfare, the 
Educational Policies Commission, and the 
American Youth Commission are also dis- 
cussed.—B. I. C. 


The retrospective act, E. Faris. J. Educ. 
Sociol. 14, No. 2 (Oct. 1940) pp. 79-91. 
The author emphasizes the need for teachers 

to give attention to and understand the im- 

portance of the unseen and unheard actions of 

children which follow every interesting and 
emotional experience and which are determina- 
tive of attitudes and of the organization of 

personality.—M. W. 


Social change and cultural surrogates, M. MEAD. 
J. Educ. Sociol. 14, No. 2 (Oct. 1940) pp. 
92-109. 

A discussion of the process of cultural trans- 
mission in our own society today and implica- 
tions for educational leaders of young people 
if new patterns of living are created congruent 
with aims of a democratic society.—M. W. 


Notes on child development and education, R. 
Bett. J. Educ. Sociol. 14,%No.* 2 { (Oct. 
1940) pp. 110-124. 
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The author discusses some of the lines of 
study in child development and education 
which have special pertinence for school 
workers. Attention is called to seven consid- 
erations relating to growth and development 
and to five relating to learning.—M. W. 


Home life orientation, I. Sparrorp. J. 
Higher Educ. 11, No. 6 (June 1940) pp. 
299-303. 

A description of the three quarter-courses 
offered at the General College, University of 
Minnesota, on the home in present society, 
maintenance aspects of home life and human 
relationships, and the family. The first course 
is basic for students taking the comprehensive 
examination, and the other two are elective.— 
me 


Mental hygiene of the senium, N. D. C. Lew1s. 
Ment. Hyg. 24, No. 3 (July 1940) pp. 
434-444. 

Here and there one comes across a com- 
munity program of family life education which 
includes a class or classes for grandparents. 
Most of them are group projects planned by 
older men and women to meet some very deep 
and real needs of their own. Teachers any- 
where in our educational system whose work 
has anything at all to do with family relation- 
ships will want to read this article. “As 
compared with the interest taken in children’s 
problems,” the author writes, “. . . the interest 
and care accorded the aged is insignificant, 
amounting to nothing less than neglect.” He 
then discusses, with understanding and sym- 
pathy, some of the factors which make adjust- 
ment in old age difficult for almost everybody. 
Homemaking teachers and parent education 
leaders will be especially interested in Dr. 
Lewis’ seven suggestions for “helpful attitudes” 
on the part of younger persons toward the 
problems of age. They can be channeled 
through our family life education programs 
in a number of ways.—M. W. B. 


Portfolio of homemaking. Nation’s Schools 
26, No. 5 (Nov. 1940) pp. 34-78. 
A 14-page portfolio on homemaking incor- 
porated in this issue includes an editorial on 
the evolution of homemaking education, a 
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description of home economics with a discussion 
of three urgent needs in the field by Muriel 
Brown, a description of a boys’ course in home 
economics by Superintendent Andrews of New 
Ulm, Minnesota, two articles on school equip- 
ment (one of them by Marion Van Liew 
illustrating a one-room, two-room, and a two- 
or three-teacher department, the other by 
Superintendent Bate of Richmond, Indiana, 
describing a cottage), the home living program 
for boys and girls at Lawrence (New York) 
by Winifred Sloane, and a school of practical 
nursing for women between 19 and 45 years 
old in Rochester, New York, by Jessie Tickell. 
—B. I. C. 


Creative careers in home economics—a guide 
for college students, H. T. Cratc. Prac. 
Home Econ. 18, No. 11 (Nov. 1940) pp. 
337-338. 

A discussion of teaching as a profession and 
opportunities in clothing and textiles in busi- 

ness for the trained home economist.—A. L. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


Occupational adjustments of vocational school 
graduates. AVA Research Bull. No. 1 
(June 1940) pp. 48-66. 

Part II of this bulletin is the study of the 
results of home economics education as a part 
of vocational training in the city of Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, and two rural communities 
in the county. Four-fifths of the girls gradu- 
ating from high school and taking home 
economics during the years 1921-37 were 
interviewed. Their experiences and condi- 
tions of living were studied as well as reactions 
to their home economics training. About half 
of the graduates had taken some form of post- 
high-school training, about half were married, 
and one-fourth were married within three 
years and one-fifth between four and six years 
after graduation. The majority had followed 
some wage-earning pursuit at least for a time 
since leaving high school. Whether married 
or single, most of the girls had devoted a large 
proportion of their time to homemaking 
following graduation. Most of the graduates 
felt their high school training in home econom- 
ics, and especially the home project experiences, 
had been valuable.—B. I. C. 
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“Hit her in the neck,” J. E. Purpure. Clearing 

House 15, No. 1 (Sept. 1940) pp. 42-43. 

A high school social science teacher writes 
of a plan which he has followed to send more 
satisfactory reports of pupils’ progress to the 
parents and which brings about a much closer 
relationship between school and home.—M. W. 


An experiment in consumer education, H. B. 
RISINGER. Curric. J. 11, No. 7 (Nov. 1940) 
pp. 323-325. 

Describes a junior high school program in 
which teachers of language, arts, social studies, 
mathematics, and fine and applied arts co- 
operated in planning but which was carried 
out in separate classes.—B. I. C. 


Citizenship training in secondary schools, W. 
G. Carr. Educ. Digest 6, No. 2 (Oct. 1940) 
pp. 8-12. 

A discussion of the six aspects of the citizen- 
ship education program in the typical American 
high school as found in the study made by the 
Educational Policies Commission.—M. W. 


Some planks in a platform for reconstructing 
secondary education, J. L. BERGSTRESSER. 
Educ. Digest. 6, No. 2 (Oct. 1940) pp. 54-57. 
The author brings together in brief form 

some of the implications for counseling a 

curriculum change in secondary education 

based on his study of many secondary schools 

in the United States.—M. W. 


The education of the adolescent, E. B. REUTER. 
J. Educ. Sociol. 14, No. 2 (Oct. 1940) pp. 
67-78. 

The author discusses the function of the 
secondary school program in the educational 
and social development of the adolescent, 
emphasizing the influence of the transition 
from an agricultural to an industrial economy 
on the pattern of adjustment between childhood 
and adulthood.—M. W. 


The relationship of socio-economic status to the 
performance of junior high school students, 
H. A. Coreman. J. Expil. Educ. 9, No. 1 
(Sept. 1940) pp. 61-63. 

Three groups of students representing high, 

normative, and low socioeconomic status, a 
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total of 4,784 cases, were studied to determine 
relation to performance. Intelligence was 
not closely associated with socioeconomic status 
but achievement and hobbies and extracur- 
ricular activities were.—B. I. C. 


Milk smoothees, B. Covatt. Prac. Home 

Econ. 18, No. 9 (Sept. 1940) p. 245. 

A description of a project in a vocational 
high school which offers apprentice training 
for high school students desiring to enter foods 
trades. The objective of the project is to 
increase milk sales in the school cafeteria, and 
it illustrates the method of obtaining student 
participation.—A. L. 


The home economics teacher’s role in the 
educational program for youth, G. BRANE- 
GAN. Prac. Home Econ. 18, No. 10 (Oct. 
1940) pp. 287-288, 317. 

A discussion of the contribution and respon- 
sibility of the home economics teacher to four 
problems of youth: education, jobs, health, 
and recreation.—A. L. 


We learn to express beauty, R. Erurr. Prac. 

Home Econ. 18, No. 10 (Oct. 1940) p. 295. 

A description of a classroom procedure in 
related art in which the objective was to help 
pupils recognize beauty in common things. 
Flower arrangements were made from such 
everyday plants as foxtail, wheat, alfalfa 
bloom, castor-bean and fruit-tree blossoms. 
The class was led to try to express in words 
their feeling for the things in which they saw 
beauty.—A. L. 


The development of an 8¢ lunch project, E. D. 
PATTERSON. Prac. Home Econ. 18, No. 10 
(Oct. 1940) p. 299. 

In North Ridgeville, Ohio, an 8-cent lunch is 
provided in the school cafeteria through the 
co-operation and planning of the state nutri- 
tionist, the home economics teacher, the dairy 
company, and school officials. The plan and 


the educational program involved are described 
and sample menus are given.—A. L. 
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Centralizing school cafeterias, M. E. Davis. 
Prac. Home Econ. 18, No. 11 (Nov. 1940) 
pp. 339-341. 

A description of the steps followed in cen- 
tralizing the management of school cafeterias 
under one cafeteria board and one supervisor. 
Specific examples are given of the advantages 
of placing all the cafeterias in a school system 
under one management.—A. L. 


Children in a world of violence, L. K. FRANK. 
Progressive Educ. 17, No. 6 (Oct. 1940) pp. 
393-399. 

The hope of the future lies in the acceptance 
by the home and the school of the responsibility 
for developing sensibilities and communicating 
insights that will conserve and extend human 
values. Teachers should assay their programs 
by asking, “What will this proposal do to the 
personality of children and how will it affect 
their feelings and sensibilities?” —B. I. C. 


Spotlight on two communities: reports of 
studies made for the committee on the study 
of adolescents of the Commission on Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum of the Progressive 
Education Association. Progressive Educ. 
17, No. 6 (Oct. 1940) pp. 400-404. 

A vivid contrast of two communities, one 
homogeneous and wealthy, the other with 
mixed racial, economic, educational, and social 
interests. The educational problem of the 
one is stated as how to overcome its isolation 
and prepare its youth for constructive work in 
more typical communities; that of the other, 
how to use the teeming, vivid life of the town 
to give youth an understanding of our country, 
its people, and the “things that make it whole.” 
—B, I. C. 


Coming of age in America, H. R. Storz. Pro- 
gressive Educ. 17, No. 6 (Oct. 1940) pp. 405- 
411. 

A case history of an actual adolescent boy’s 
development and the way his mother and the 
school counselor helped him to find himself.— 
®t 
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NUTRITION 
Contributed by the staff of the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department 
of Agriculture 


VITAMIN Bg AND RIBOFLAVIN 


The structure of vitamin Bs,I. E.T.StTrver, 
J. C. Keresztesy, and J. R. Stevens. II. 
S. A. Harris, E. T. STIcier, and K. Fork- 
ERS. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 61, No. 5 (May 
1939) pp. 1237-1244. 

The purified vitamin preparation isolated 
from rice bran was subjected to extensive 
study to determine the chemical nature of the 
vitamin. Qualitative tests to determine what 
elements were present in the compound showed 
that it contained carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen. These findings, together with cer- 
tain physical tests on light absorption (this 
being a feature that differs characteristically 
for different types of compounds) and numerous 
chemical reactions that would throw light on 
the chemical structure of the vitamin, led to 
the conclusion that vitamin Bg is a derivative 
of the well-known organic compound pyridine. 
[Pyridine, it may be noted, occurs in coal tar, 
bone oil, and many vegetable distillation 
products including tobacco smoke.] More 
particularly it was shown that the vitamin 
molecule differed from pyridine in having one 
methyl (—CHs3) group, one hydroxy (—OH) 
group, and two hydroxy-methyl (—CH;0H) 
groups, in place of four of the five hydrogen 
atoms present in pyridine. 


Synthesis of vitamin Bg, S. A. Harris and K. 
Forkers. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 61, No. 5 
(May 1939) pp. 1245-1247; No. 12 (Dec. 
1939) pp. 3307-3310. 

The structure of the vitamin Bg molecule 
was elucidated in the studies noted above. 
The correctness of these findings had to be 
proved, however, by actual synthesis of the 
compound, that is, by building it up from 
simpler substances by reactions that would 
lead to the type of compound pictured from 
the results of the earlier study. Such synthesis 
was actually accomplished, and the present 
papers report the details of the chemical re- 
actions involved. As a final step in the proof 
that the compound synthesized was identical 
with the vitamin isolated from the rice bran, 


both the natural and the synthetic products 
were fed to rats suffering from vitamin Bg 
deficiency. These biological assays gave paral- 
lel results for the two products. A single dose 
of 100 ug. (a microgram equals one millionth 
of a gram) was sufficient to completely cure the 
rats of the deficiency symptoms—character- 
istic skin lesions and retarded growth—within 
14 days. 


Identity of natural and synthetic crystalline 
vitamin Bg, E. J. REEDMAN, W. L. Sampson, 
and K. Unna. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. 
Proc. 43, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) pp. 112-115. 
Further evidence that crystalline vitamin Bg 

synthesized in the laboratory is identical with 
the natural product isolated from rice bran 
was obtained by this second group of workers 
who tested the two preparations with respect 
to their biological activity for rats. Two 
methods of procedure were employed: the 
single dose curative method and the prophy- 
lactic method. By the former method rats 
were fed a diet deficient in vitamin Bg, but 
complete in all other respects, until they 
developed the symptoms of vitamin Beg defi- 
ciency, namely, retarded growth and character- 
istic skin lesions. Single doses of the synthetic 
vitamin were then given individually to half 
of the animals, while the other half received 
similar single doses of the natural vitamin. In 
both tests the natural and synthetic vitamins 
proved to be identical in their activity. A 
single dose of 100 ug. cured 100 per cent of the 
test animals within 14 days and 50 ug. effected 
a cure in 70 to 80 per cent of the animals in 
this period, while only 3 out of 25 were cured 
by doses of 25 yg. Gains in weight were 
proportional to the dosage. In the prophy- 
lactic tests, animals on the vitamin Bg-deficient 
diet received from the beginning of the experi- 
ment supplements of the synthetic or of the 
natural vitamin Bs. Again the two products 
gave similar results, 10 ug. perrat per day being 
sufficient to promote growth at a practically 
normal rate. 
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Vitamin Bg and skin lesions in rats, P. Gyércy 
and R. E. Ecxuarpt. Nature [London] 
144, No. 3646 (Sept. 16, 1939) p. 512. 

Early in the study of vitamin Beg certain 
European investigators designated it by the 
name “adermin,” which was suggestive of the 
ability to prevent or heal the skin lesions that 
developed in rats deprived of vitamin Beg. 
In the present article it is pointed out that the 
specific dermatitis (acrodynia) associated with 
vitamin Be deficiency is only one of the skin 
lesions observed in rats on a diet deficient in the 
vitamin B, complex. When synthetic vitamin 
Bg is fed to these animals the acrodynia clears 
up, but other skin lesions persist. Since 
factors of the vitamin Bz complex other than 
vitamin Bg are also associated with skin condi- 
tions, it is pointed out that the designation of 
vitamin Bg by the term adermin is misleading. 
Now that the chemical structure of vitamin Bg 
is known it is suggested that this vitamin 
should be designated by a name that reflects 
its chemical nature. Since it is a pyridine 
derivative containing several oxy (i.e., hy- 
droxy) groups, the term pyridoxin is considered 
appropriate. [The name “‘pyridoxin” for vita- 
min Bg is now generally accepted by English 
and American workers.]} 


Toxicity of vitamin Bs, K. UNna and W. 
Antopot. Soc. Expil. Biol. & Med. Proc. 
43, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) pp. 116-118. 

That vitamin Bg is nontoxic in ordinary 
doses was shown in experiments with rats, 
dogs, and monkeys. In this respect it resem- 
bles thiamin, riboflavin, and nicotinic acid. 
In rats, doses up to 1 gm. per kilogram of body 
weight were well tolerated. Only exceedingly 
large doses were toxic. Amounts equivalent 
to 3.1 mg. per kilogram of body weight were 
toxic to the extent of killing the animal. 
Differences were small between the toxicity 
of doses administered by subcutaneous in- 
jection and those given by mouth, thus indi- 
cating that the vitamin is absorbed rapidly. 


A note on the use of vitamin Bs in human 
nutrition, T. D. Spres, W. B. Brean, and 
W. F. Ase. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 112, 
No. 23 (June 10, 1939) pp. 2414, 2415. 
Certain symptoms (extreme nervousness, 
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insomnia, irritability, abdominal pain, weak- 
ness, and difficulty in walking) formerly asso- 
ciated with pellagra or beriberi but not yielding 
to treatment with nicotinic acid, thiamin 
chloride, and riboflavin were found to respond 
to treatment with vitamin Bs. This is con- 
sidered as evidence that vitamin Bg is an 
essential in human nutrition. Four persons 
complaining of these symptoms after treatment 
for pellagra and beriberi were given 50 mg. of 
pure synthetic vitamin Bg in sterile physiologic 
salt solution. Relief was experienced within a 
short time, and the symptoms disappeared 
entirely within 24 hours. 


Negative effect of synthetic vitamin Bg hydro- 
chloride in nutritional deficiency in man, 
R. Kark, E. L. Lozner, and A. P. MEIKLE- 
joun. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. Proc. 43, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1940) pp. 97-99. 

Contrary to the results of vitamin Bg therapy 
reported by Spies and others in the study 
noted above, the present workers report that 
they observed no improvement with this treat- 
ment for certain symptoms continuing in 
pellagra patients after treatment with nicotinic 
acid, riboflavin, and thiamin chloride. These 
were patients with clinical diagnoses of alcoholic 
pellagra or of endemic pellagra, and in none 
of them was there improvement in the subjec- 
tive symptoms or the clinical signs following 
vitamin Bg administration. 


Riboflavin deficiency in man (ariboflavinosis), 
W. H. Sesprect and R. E. Butter. Pub. 
Health Repts. (U. S.] 54, No. 48 (Dec. 1, 
1939) pp. 2121-2131. 

A group of adult white women in good 
general condition, living in an institution, were 
given a special diet low in nicotinic acid and 
very low in riboflavin content but adequate in 
every other respect. The diet was continued 
for 365 days, during which time 13 out of the 
18 women developed a reddened, denuded 
condition of the lips, softening and fissuring in 
the angles of the mouth, and greasy, scaly 
accumulations at the folds of the nose with the 
lip. Following daily administration of syn- 
thetic riboflavin, these lesions disappeared 
only to reappear when the riboflavin treatment 
was discontinued; when therapy with riboflavin 
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was resumed the lesions again disappeared. 
Nicotinic acid did not have any curative 
effect as evidenced by persistence of the 
symptoms in the six women who received 
nicotinic acid therapy in place of riboflavin 
treatment. These results demonstrate the 
curative effect of riboflavin on the deficiency 
condition. That the vitamin is also capable 
of preventing the development of the lesions 
was shown by the response of four women who 
were given the deficiency diet, together with 
daily supplements of synthetic riboflavin 
beginning on the one hundred and thirty- 
ninth day. These women developed no 
lesions of any kind during the 365 days of 
observation. It is pointed out that the lesions 
on the lips (cheilosis) and the scaly accumula- 
tions on the face are similar in appearance 
to a condition formerly associated with the 
pellagrous state. Considering the curative 
and preventive action of the riboflavin and the 
ineffectiveness of nicotinic acid, the conclusion 
seems warranted, however, that these lesions 
are a manifestation of riboflavin deficiency and 
not of pellagra. The riboflavin deficiency 
condition described is termed ariboflavinosis. 


Riboflavin deficiency in man, N. JOLLIFFE, 
H. D. Fern, and L. A. RosEnstum. New 
Engl. J. Med. 221, No. 24 (Dec. 14, 1939) 
pp. 921-926. 

Lesions, similar to though more advanced 
than those produced experimentally by Sebrell 
and Butler [see preceding abstract] through 
riboflavin deficiency, are described for 15 
patients. These lesions, as described, consist 
of threadlike, scaly accumulations, mostly 
at the folds of the nose with the lip, but fre- 
quently over other parts of the nose and the 
forehead, superimposed on a fine, scaly, greasy 
skin in the affected areas. In addition, lesions 
of the lips (cheilosis) were observed, these 
being characterized by maceration and fissures 
at the angles of the mouth and degeneration 
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of the skin of the lips, especially the lower. 
These lesions, like those produced experi- 
mentally, were found to improve following the 
administration of natural or synthetic ribo- 
flavin. They failed, however, to respond to: 
diets poor in the vitamin B complex or to 
nicotinic acid. These results are considered 
to justify the conclusion that the lesions noted! 
are due to riboflavin deficiency. Attention is. 
called to the fact that the cases of riboflavin 
deficiency reported by Sebrell and his asso- 
ciates were from the South where pellagra is 
endemic, while the cases here reported were 
from New York City. The average of one 
case a month among a total of 272 admissions 
at Bellevue Hospital indicates that the disease 
may not be uncommon in the northeastern 
states. 


Ocular manifestations of ariboflavinosis, H. D. 
Kruse, V. P. SyDENSTRICKER, W. H. 
SEBRELL, and H. M. Cuecxiey. Pub. 
Health Repts. (U. S.] 55, No. 4 (Jan. 26, 
1940) pp. 157-169. 

Nine patients known to be receiving insuffi- 
cient amounts of riboflavin and showing 
cheilosis (lip lesions) and seborrheic dermatitis 
(skin lesions characterized by scaly accumula- 
tions), already described as characteristic of 
ariboflavinosis, were found to present certain 
lesions of the eye. The chief eye manifesta- 
tion was an inflammation of the cornea 
(keratitis). In addition a special type of 
inflammation of the tongue was observed in 
these patients. The occurrence of this keratitis 
in persons on a riboflavin deficiency diet, the 
association of this condition in humans with 
other signs of ariboflavinosis, the failure of 
thiamin chloride, nicotinic acid, crystalline 
vitamin A, or fish-liver oils to cure the condi- 
tion, but the effectiveness of riboflavin therapy, 
all point to this lesion of the eye as a specific 
manifestation of ariboflavinosis. 

G. A. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Hygienic and technical aspects of water repel- 
lent clothing, L. Srems. Am. Dyestuff 
Repir. 29, No. 14 (July 8, 1940) pp. 352-355. 
Clothing should insulate the human body 

and protect it from excessive heat losses and 

noxious atmospheric influences. However, 
clothing materials must also be porous enough 
to allow the escape of water vapor and excess 
heat that is necessary for the proper function- 
ing of the natural processes which regulate 
body temperature. The degree and rate of 
the permeation of water vapor through a fabric 
is determined by the absorbing property of the 
fiber, size of opening, and conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure. The same cloth 
cannot absorb liquid perspiration and also 
resist rain. Accepted processes for water- 
proofing cloth and possible methods for clean- 
ing materials so treated are listed.—H. M. R. 


Standardization of color names, D. NICKERSON. 
Am. Dyestuff Repir. 29, No. 16 (Aug. 5, 
1940) pp. 392-396. 

Physical colorimetry has taken great strides 
during the past 15 years. Consideration 
has been given to the problem of developing a 
system of color names based on a foundation 
firm enough to satisfy the color scientist, 
general enough to be acceptable and useful 
to artists, industrialists, and scientists, and 
simple enough for the public to understand. 
The system adopted is simple in principle. 
The terms light, medium, and dark designate 
increasing degrees of darkness; the adverb 
very is added to extend the lightness scale, as 
in “very light” and “very dark.” The adjec- 
tives weak, medium, strong, vivid, designate 
increasing degrees of chroma. The simplest 
equipment for using this method of naming 
colors with reasonable accuracy is good light, 
a set of small Munsell charts, and a mask of 
neutral gray.—H. M. R. 


Crease-resisting textiles, A.D. J. Presse. Am. 
Dyestuff Repir. 29, No. 19 (Sept. 16, 1940) 
pp. 464-466. 

The principle of the first crease-resistant 


process for cottons is well understood. After 
dyeing or printing, the dry cloth is impregnated 
with an aqueous solution of a lightly condensed 
compound of urea and formaldehyde, contain- 
ing a catalyst and perhaps a softener. This 
condensation product has a molecule small 
enough to penetrate the interior of the fiber 
and at this stage cannot correctly be called a 
resin. The cloth is then dried and heated to a 
comparatively high temperature for a minute 
or two to cause complete condensation to a 
synthetic resin. This finish is applied com- 
mercially to cotton, filament rayon, spun rayon, 
velvet, and linen fabrics but is most important 
in spun rayon.—H. M. R. 


More curtain problems to consider, DEPART- 
MENT OF RESEARCH AND TEXTILES. Am. 
Inst. of Laundering Service Bull. No. 65. 
This bulletin reports an investigation of 

certain curtain problems resulting from in- 

herent fabric deficiencies. Colorfastness is 
particularly important. Rayon marquisette, 
which is frequently sold with instructions to 
dry-clean but for which washing is necessary 

to secure effective soil removal, often presents a 

shrinkage problem as it is necessary to avoid 

strenuous stretching which may result in yarn 
breakage due to the weakness of wet rayon. 

The widely-used dotted curtain fabrics are 

especially susceptible to slippage of yarns; 

also the dots lose their fluffy character and the 
ruffles cannot be ironed or fluted without flat- 
tening tufts or dots. The very fragile bridal- 
veil lace is not strong enough to withstand 
washing and drying. Lacquered and painted 
designs may become discolored in drying and 
ironing. Chenille curtains lose tufts easily, 
and their appearance may be seriously im- 
paired by one washing. Because curtain 
fabrics must have light, open weaves that 
permit air and light to enter the room, high 
breaking strength and great durability cannot 
be expected. While in service, curtains are 
exposed to the weakening influences of sun- 
light, wear, and acid formed from smoke and 
heater fumes. Exposure of 10 curtain fabrics 
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to sunlight and atmospheric conditions for 9 
months resulted in every case in tremendous 
loss of strength and almost complete discharge 
of color.—E. C. P. 


Report on nylon hosiery, B. S. BRONNER. 
Good Housekeeping 111, No. 2 (Aug. 1940) 
pp. 106-126. 

Guides in buying nylon hose, their char- 
acteristics, and suggestions for their care are 
given. The results of serviceability tests 
made by the Good Housekeeping ‘“‘wear squad” 
are reported briefly —B. V. M. 


Sodium chlorite, M. C. Taytor, J. F. Wxre, 
G. P. Vincent, and G. L. CUNNINGHAM. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem. (Ind. Ed.) 32, No. 7 
(July 1940) pp. 899-903. 

Sodium chlorite, a new commercial chemical, 
is used to bleach cellulosic materials such as 
cotton, rayon, Celanese, linen, ramie, hemp, 
paper pulp, and wood surfaces to a high white 
without loss of strength. In textile bleaching, 
chlorite is used in acid solution with a deter- 
gent to obtain scouring and bleaching in one 
step. Sodium chlorite is used under extreme 
alkaline condition at high temperature in the 
Kiering operation, where it is effective in 
starch and mote removal and simplifies finish- 
ing operations. The chemical reactions of 
chlorite which explain its oxidizing and bleach- 
ing action are described.—V. C. J. 


Making casein fiber, E. O. Wuittrer and S. 
P. Gourp. Ind. & Eng. Chem. (Ind. Ed.) 
32, No. 7 (July 1940) pp. 906-907. 

A fiber can be produced by the simple 
procedure of dissolving a protein in an alkaline 
solvent and extruding the solution through 
fine openings into an acid precipitating bath, 
but such a fiber is lacking in a number of the 
characteristics necessary for its use in textiles, 
such as strength, flexibility, softness, and 
insolubility. The problems of casein fiber 
research discussed here include the preparation 
of the casein itself, solution of the protein, 
the precipitating bath, and the after treatment. 
Caseins treated with sulfuric or lactic acid 
yield stronger fibers than those prepared with 
hydrochloric acid; “cooked-curd” caseins ap- 
pear to give stronger fibers than those made at 
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low temperatures. The concentration of the 
casein solution ranges from 8 to 12 per cent 
of casein. The fibers spun from solutions of 
greater concentration are stronger than those 
from solutions of lower concentration. Among 
practical casein solvents are sodium hydroxide, 
trisodium phosphate, ammonium hydroxide, 
triethanol amine, and sodium pentasulfide. 
In order to increase the strength and flexibility 
of the fiber, two other components of the casein 
solution are necessary. Certain compounds 
of aluminium, calcium, and barium are used 
as strengthening agents; and oleic acid, Turkey- 
red oil, sodium glycerophosphate, or other 
softening agents are used to increase the 
flexibility. Effective precipitants include sul- 
furic, phosphoric, and acetic acids and mono- 
calcium phosphate. Hydrochloric and oxalic 
acids weaken the fiber. Formaldehyde and 
other aldehydes are used in the after treatment 
to strengthen the fiber and oil emulsions to 
increase the softness and flexibility.—V. C. J. 


Dermatitis from elasti-glass garters and wrist 
watch straps, E. P. ZeErster. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 114, No. 26 (June 29, 1940) pp. 
2540-2542. 

Attention has been called to a number of 
cases of dermatitis caused by wearing articles 
sold under the name of “elasti-glass,” a new 
synthetic resin produced by the condensation 
of vinyl chloride or vinyl acetate. The new 
material is a heavy, nonporous, impervious 
substance, and prolonged and intimate contact 
with it apparently causes a specific sensitivity 
which results in skin irritations and eruptions. 
The mechanical friction, the overheating of 
the skin due to impermeability to air, and the 
absorption of chemicals into the skin are, in 
the opinion of the author, the probable causes 
of the dermatitis. Two specific cases are 
reported in full. Other synthetic resins of the 
phenol-formaldehyde and urea-formaldehyde 
types are known sometimes to cause skin 
irritations.—D. E. K. 


Dermatitis following the wearing of nylon 
stockings, S. J. FANBurG. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 115, No. 5 (Aug. 3, 1940) pp. 354- 
355. 

Four cases of dermatitis following the wear- 
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ing of one brand of nylon hose are reported. 
The patients were tested for sensitivity to 
undyed, unfinished nylon and to an ether 
extract of the finished hose. The reaction in 
all four cases was positive to the ether extract 
but negative to the undyed, unfinished nylon 
material. The author believes that the causa- 
tive agent was dissolved on the skin by per- 
spiration and absorbed by the hair follicles and 
suggests that the dye or finish rather than the 
nylon itself caused the dermatitis.—P. J. C. 


Clothing and air conditioning standards. J. 
Am. Med. Assocn. 115, No. 7 (Aug. 17, 1940) 
pp. 538-539. 

The “double standard” of temperature 
demanded by men and women has been shown 
to be the result of differences in clothing. In 
winter if women would dress in clothes com- 
parable in warmth to those of men, they would 
be comfortable in temperatures of about 70° 
F. instead of 76°. If the men would wear 
cooler clothing in summer, buildings would 
not have to be cooled much below 85°. Experi- 
ments were carried out to determine the mean 
skin temperature considered comfortable and 
the air temperatures and clothing necessary 
to maintain such a temperature.—D. E. K. 


Treatment of wool to diminish shrinkage, H. 
Paitities and W. R. Mrppiresroox. J. 
Soc. Dyers & Colourists 56, No. 3 (March 
1940) pp. 140-141. 

A nonshrink finish is given to wool by 
treatment with an enzyme such as trypsin or 
papain in the presence of accelerators capable 
of reducing the disulfide groups in the fiber 
to thiol groups. If the wool fibers are pre- 
vented from contracting while being treated 
with papain and sodium bisulphite and also 
during rinsing and drying, they acquire a set 
which prevents shrinkage. The reaction which 
the wool undergoes as a result of the enzyme 
action involves a loss of from 1 to 3 per cent 
in weight if the process proves to be effec- 
tive.—V. C. J. 


Masquerading furs, M. Bacuracu. Mad- 
emoiselle (Aug. 1940) pp. 163-165 +. 
The possible imitations of more expensive 
furs, the price range of various kinds and their 


desirable or undesirable characteristics are 
discussed. A fur glossary is included and also 
clues to help purchasers in deciding what it is 
they are buying. There is a list of the types 
of information that should be printed on the 
label or supplied by the seller. The author 
concludes that “masked” furs are both desir- 
able and readily available.—E. C. P. 


Cleaning and finishing leathers, L. K. ULERY. 
Natl. Cleaner & Dyer 31, No. 4 (April 1940) 
pp. 16-26. 

Directions and precautions are given for 
cleaning suede, grain leathers, and chamois 
clothing and accessories. Cleaning leathers 
differs from cleaning cloth in that the cleaning 
is done by restoring oils rather than by dis- 
solving a substance which tends to hold soil 
in the threads. All spots should be removed 
from leathers before the cleaning proper. 
Leathers should be extracted carefully and 
dried, preferably in a tumbler without heat at 
first and then with heat for the last part of the 
drying. Pressing, spray tinting, and brushing 
complete a good leather-cleaning job.— 
B. V. M. 


Telling the town. Natl. Cleaner & Dyer 31, 

No. 5 (May 1940) pp. 24-32. 

Supplied with a demonstration kit containing 
dry-cleaning materials and samples of new 
fabrics of different types, including synthetics 
and those with special finishes, one progressive 
dry cleaner gives talks to schools, women’s 
clubs, and other groups, and demonstrates the 
usual processes employed by the commercial 
cleaner in spotting and dry cleaning. Thus, 
his consumer education program based on 
factual information becomes a good advertise- 
ment.—B. V. M. 


N. A. D. C. plans fur research. Natl. Cleaner 

& Dyer 31, No. 5 (May 1940) p. 32. 

The National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners, in a proposed investigation of fur 
problems faced by the dry cleaner, plans to 
take the whole matter out of the realm of 
conjecture and opinion and base it on scientific 
facts. Various methods of tanning and dying 
new fur, cleaning methods, and conditions of 
wear will be studied.—B. V. M. 
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“Vinyon”—the new textile fiber and yarn. 
Rayon Textile Mthly. 21, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) 
pp. 34-35. 

Vinyon is a new textile fiber made from a 
vinylite resin, a copolymer of vinyl chloride 
and vinyl acetate, which in turn are derived 
from natural gas (or coal), salt, water, and air. 
The new fiber is made in the form of continuous 
filament yarn and staple fiber. The fiber has 
exceptional resistance to mineral acids and 
alkalies and corrosive chemicals, and lends 
itself to processing so that yarns with a wide 
range of tensile strengths and elastic properties 
can be produced. The yarn is water resistant 
and can be dyed in various colors. The fiber 
is already going into an important group of 
industrial fabrics and is expected to be accepted 
in other fields, including household and cloth- 
ing fabrics.—G. W. 


The porosity of textile fibers. Textile Colorist 

62, No. 736 (April 1940) pp. 261-262. 

The real hindrance to a greater use of the 
very large number of compounds that the 
chemical industry has made available to the 
textile industry is lack of knowledge of the 
most effective use of these compounds. With- 
in recent years experience has indicated that 
the effect produced is largely influenced by 
whether or not the chemical auxiliary pene- 
trates the fiber or remains closely adhering to 
the surface. In the anti-crease process it is 
necessary to deposit the synthetic resin within 
the fibers and to remove any resin formed 
outside because resin deposited on the outside 
of a fiber has a stiffening rather than an anti- 
crease effect. On the other hand, in the 
various methods for improving fabrics by 
treatment with rubber, the rubber is deposited 
mainly on the surface. Whether or not an 
auxiliary can enter a fiber depends on the size 
of particles in the auxiliary and also on the 
porosity of the fiber. There is much evidence 
that all fibers are somewhat porous. Textile 
technologists would be glad to have exact data 
on this porosity, but its measurement is very 
difficult. Microscopical examination may 
show the existence of pores that are reasonably 
large, but it is often necessary to resort to 
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indirect methods. It is possible to change the 
size of pores in fibers. For example, the 
swelling action of water increases the size of 
pores in wool. This is of great significance 
to the textile industry; for if porosity can be 
increased during processing, obviously some 
textile auxiliaries could be made to penetrate 
that do not ordinarily. This difficult but 
important subject must soon be investigated, 
for without knowledge along these lines 
progress in developing new dyeing and finishing 
methods will be hindered.—L. W. 


Fiberglas. Textile Colorist 62, No. 742 (Oct. 

1940) p. 682. 

Fiberglas fabrics, woven from glass threads, 
are now being used in fairly expensive bed- 
spreads, tablecloths, and, in gauze weaves, 
for window curtains. The advantages claimed 
for Fiberglas textiles are these: They will not 
burn; are unaffected by water, sunlight, and 
other atmospheric conditions; are mildew- and 
moth-proof; do not shrink or sag; do not soil 
readily and can be washed easily; and are strong 
and durable. However, rubbing during laun- 
dering, scratching with a sharp instrument, 
pressing folds except very lightly, and the 
use of too hot an iron should be avoided in 
properly caring for these fabrics.—L. W. 


Metal stains. Wool Record & Textile World 
57, No. 1615 (April 1940) pp. 682-683, 686. 
Faults in textiles due to metal stains are 

considerable because the use of metals in the 

form of salts in textile work is surprisingly 
large. In addition, such stains may result 
from contact with equipment; for aluminum, 
magnesium, lead, copper, iron, nickel, tungsten, 
chromium, and tin are all used in the con- 
struction of dyeing apparatus. The most 
common metal stains encountered are those 
due to iron, copper, and chromium. Copper 
is very troublesome because wool, particularly 
damaged or overbleached wool, contains sulfur 
which reacts with metallic copper to produce 
the dark brown sulfide. This paper describes 
in detail the chemical methods for the detection 
and removal of stains caused by iron, copper, 
and chromium.—V. C. J. 
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MISCELLANY 


Nutrition for the Third and Fourth Grades. 
Elementary school teachers will welcome the 
new booklet “Feeding Our Teeth” which Dr. 
Mary S. Rose and her research assistant, 
Bertlyn Bosley, have prepared for use as a 
unit in the third and fourth grades. It is 
planned to fit into the health program of the 
school, requires no special equipment, and 
has been tested by use with children in schools 
of different types. Like “Our Cereals,” an 
earlier pamphlet in the same series, it gives a 
more comprehensive picture of nutrition than 
its name implies, the specific topic being em- 
phasized to focus the children’s attention more 
easily. Copies may be purchased from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, at 25 
cents, or 30 cents postpaid. 


Food Values of Serving Portions. Yet 
another revision of “Food Values of Portions 
Commonly Used” by Anna dePlanter Bowes 
and Charles F. Church, whose second edition 
was noted in March 1940. Its main purpose 
is to supply authoritative data for quick and 
easy reference use by professional workers or 
even homemakers. The 31-page pamphlet 
may be purchased from the Philadelphia Child 
Health Society, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for $1. 


Revised Vitamin Chart. Dr. Roe E. Rem- 
ington, professor of nutrition at the Medical 
College of the State of South Carolina, has 
issued a thorough revision of “The Weston- 
Levine Vitamin Chart,” earlier versions of 
which appeared in 1931 and 1934. The chart 
proper occupies the inside pages of a large 4-page 
leaflet, with explanatory material on the front 
and back. Single copies at 10 cents each, 
larger quantities at special rates, may be pur- 
chased from Dr. Remington, The Windermere, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


Award for Promoting Standards. The 


Goodrich Award of Merit for “distinguished 
public service in taking the lead in the estab- 
lishment and development of standards in the 
textile industry and in applying those stand- 


ards to informative labeling of textiles’”’ was 
made to Alfred E. Colby, president of Pacific 
Mills, in the Goodrich Arena at the New York 
World’s Fair on September 28. The award 
was granted because of the informative label 
“The Pacific Factag” which Pacific Mills has 
recently adopted. This is based on authorita- 
tive standards submitted to the National 
Bureau of Standards and includes information 
as to content, quality, use, and care. 


The Twentieth Century Fund. This non- 
partisan research foundation carries on scien- 
tific studies of major economic and social ques- 
tions, such as taxation, debt, distribution, and 
housing. To make this accurate information 
thus obtained more widely available, the Fund 
has also made available a variety of pamphlets, 
bulletins, poster charts, and similar study 
materials, all of them based on its factual sur- 
veys and the recommendations of its com- 
mittees of experts. For example, it has 
special packets of materials on distribution and 
on housing, and 13 electrical transcriptions 
discussing such questions as “‘Where the Food 
Money Goes,” “Big and Little Business,” “In- 
telligent Buying,” and “Where the Tax Shoe 
Pinches.” All these supplementary materials 
are available at nominal rates to cover handling 
and shipping costs. For further information 
address the Education Department, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 West 42d Street, New 
York City. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. The Public 
Affairs Committee announced in October that 
since its inception as a nonprofit organization 
in 1936 it had sold two million copies of its 
10-cent pamphlets, that they are now on sale 
in nearly 400 bookstores, and that they are 
widely used by high school and college classes 
and other study groups. The best seller on 
the list of nearly fifty is “Credit for Con- 
sumers,” after which come “Industrial Price 
Policies” and “The Fight on Cancer.” 


Rural Education. The first annual report 
of the Committee on Rural Education, an 
organization affiliated with the American 
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Country Life Association, tells of its formation 
and objectives and describes three pieces of 
work already started: a rural school super- 
visory project in McDonough County, Illinois; 
a rural community high schools project in 
Wisconsin; and a field service project for the 
improvement of rural teachers in service. The 
address of the Committee on Rural Education 
is 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Prices in Wartime. At the request of the 
U. S. War Department and with a grant from 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, the 
Brookings Institution undertook a study of the 
general subject of price control in times of war 
and, more specifically, in the United States 
during the World War. The report, written 
by Charles O. Hardy, is fairly technical; but 
certain sections, notably those on the control 
of food, fuel, and rent prices in 1917-18, have 
decided interest for home economists. 


Teacher Education. The October News- 
letter of the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education is de- 
voted largely to accounts of summer activities, 
especially to the Chicago Workshop in which 
the Commission co-operated with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and at which, to judge by 
JOURNAL news notes, not a few home econo- 
mists were to be found. 


“Why Do Tenants Move?’ The Citizens’ 
Housing Council of New York has made a 
“study of the moving habits and attitudes of 
1219 New York families,” which is now avail- 
able for 50 cents from its office at 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Anyone concerned 
with family life and home management prob- 
lems would see much to ponder in some of the 
findings; for example, the common dissatisfac- 
tion with services and upkeep policies of the 
landlords and the widespread belief that the 
latter should supply recreation facilities. 


Buying Guides. Bulletins recently received 
from the Boston Better Business Bureau are 
“Facts You Should Know about Man-Made 
Textile Fibers” and “Facts You Should Know 
about Household Pests.” From the House- 
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hold Finance Corporation of Chicago come 
revisions of two Better Buymanship Bulletins: 
No. 2 “Household Textiles” and No. 6 “Meat.” 
Up a slightly different alley is the Corpora- 
tion’s “Marrying on a Small Income,” No. 3 
in its Stretching the Dollar Series. 


“Children in a Depression Decade.” The 
November issue of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science is 
devoted to “a survey of the factors affecting 
children from 1930 to 1940, showing the present 
status of child welfare.” The editor is James 
H. S. Bossard of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and some 30 papers are grouped under 
the general heads “The Changing Mathematics 
of Child Welfare,” ““The Changing Social Back- 
ground,” “The Changing Family Background,” 
“Changes with Some General Problems of 
Child Welfare,” and “A Decade of Dealing 
with Special Groups.” In addition, Katharine 
F. Lenroot and Homer Folks contribute intro- 
ductory articles, and James S. Plant and Roy 
Helton end the list ‘““By Way of Perspective.” 


Women and Work. Last year the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs published two bulletins of 
findings from its nation-wide study of the 
status of employed women: ‘‘The Position of 
Married Women in the Economic World” and 
“State vs. Married Woman Worker.” The 
study seemed so significant to the Public 
Affairs Committee that it has been used as 
the basis of Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 49, 
“Should Married Women Work?” by Ruth 
Shallcross. In general, the conclusion is that 
the answer is increasingly negative, but that 
opposition is based on prejudice rather than 
exact knowledge and that further careful study 
is urgently needed. 


Weaving. Lou Tate, who is responsible for 
the interesting 1940-42 Contemporary American 
Handwoven Textiles Exhibition (see the 
JourNAL for February 1940, p. 136) has issued 
a new, beautifully illustrated edition of the 
pamphlet ‘Weaving at the Little Loomhouse.” 
Copies, $1 each, may be obtained from Lou 
Tate, 1725 South Third Street, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Institute of Family Relations. 
Roy E. Dickerson, well-known speaker on 
family relations and social and mental hygiene, 
has been appointed associate in educational 
extension and is available for consultations, 
conferences, and lectures anywhere in the 
United States. Inquiries may be addressed 
either to the Institute at 607 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles, California, or direct to Mr. 
Dickerson at 4955 Westwood Terrace, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

American Social Hygiene Association. 
Wednesday, February 5, will be the fifth annual 
National Social Hygiene Day promoted by the 
Association, and its theme will be the timely 
one of “America’s Health Is America’s 
Strength.” Suggestions for observance of the 
day may be obtained from the American Social 
Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 

National Conference of Social Work. At- 
lantic City and June 1 to 7 have been chosen 
as the place and time of the 68th annual meet- 
ing. Further information may be obtained 
from the general secretary, Howard R. Knight, 
Columbus, Ohio. The 1940 conference at 
Grand Rapids is appraised by a special com- 
mittee in The Conference Bulletin for October, 
1940. 

Farm Security Administration. In October, 
C. B. Baldwin, farm security administrator, 
announced the appointment of Major John O. 
Walker as assistant administrator. Many 
home economists will remember Major Walker 
as one of the early leaders in the Resettlement 
Administration and more recently as director 
of the resettlement division of the present 
F.S.A. Mason Barr succeeds him in that 
position, which is in charge of the 164 home- 
stead developments now under the supervision 
of the F.S.A. 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
Over half of the active members of the Associa- 
tion attended the first annual fall meeting in 
Birmingham on September 21. Mary Keown, 
state home demonstration agent in Florida, 
was guest speaker. Heretofore the annual 
meeting has been held in the spring as part of 
that of the State Education Association. The 
Alabama Home Economics Association has 
divided the state into eight districts, with a 
program chairman in each. Each district will 
hold two meetings before the state meeting in 
April. 

University of Alabama. Mrs. Pauline Park 
Wilson of the Merrill-Palmer School will be- 
come head of the department of family life at 
the beginning of the second semester. She will 
teach courses in family relationships, serve as 
consultant for dormitory directors and house- 
mothers in their program of counseling women 
in personal and family relationships, and as- 
sist in developing an extension program in 
family life education. 

The home economics department now has a 
foods laboratory consisting of six unit kitchens. 
The three former unit kitchens have been re- 
decorated and refurnished, as has the rest of 
the department. A definite color scheme has 
been carried out with each, including walls, 
furnishings, and cooking utensils. Electric, 
gas, and oil stoves are used. 

A co-operative study conducted at the Uni- 
versity during the first term of summer school, 
under the direction of Dr. Verner Sims, was a 
program planned for the in-service training of 
teachers of the state. Letty Mitchell of the 
University of Tennessee was one of the visiting 
instructors, and Dorothy Washburn and Helen 
Bosard of the University staff were consult- 
ants in the study. 

Graduate students in clothing and textiles 
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last summer worked on clothing problems of the 
low-income family. 

Mary Emma Barnes, ’30, was recently ap- 
pointed the first nutrition consultant for the 
Georgia Department of Health in Atlanta. 
Her work will be a part of the social security 
program of Georgia. 

W.P.A. Service Unit. A W.P.A. Home Eco- 
nomics Service Unit began operation in Sep- 
tember at the University of Alabama to 
improve the nutrition standards for W.P.A. 
home economics projects, particularly the 
school lunch project. The material compiled 
for the unit is also being used by the foods and 
home economics education departments of the 
University. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
H.EW4TI.B.’s. The San Francisco group of 
H.E.W.I.B.’s held their first meeting of the 
year on September 16. Committee chairmen 
briefly outlined their plans for future meetings, 
and Cleo Filsinger, program chairman, an- 
nounced that ‘‘National Defense” would be 
the general theme. Members were brought up 
to date on ‘“‘What’s New in Gadgets and Books” 
by Jean Anderson Long. Reports on the 
Cleveland convention of the American Home 
Economics Association and on the meeting of 
the executive board of the California Home 
Economics Association were given by Lillian 
Johnson. The dietetics convention, held in 
Del Monte on August 30 and 31, was reviewed 
by Ilma Lucas. Officers this year are: chair- 
man, Irene McCarthy; chairman-elect, Cleo 
Filsinger; secretary, Nevada Gardner; and 
treasurer, Ilma Lucas. 

Beth Deehan, formerly home economist for 
A. Schilling and Company of San Francisco, 
was married at Reno on April 27 to Delbert 
Foord, who is in charge of the bacteriological 
and research department of the American Can 
Company in Los Angeles. They are now liv- 
ing in South Gate, California. 

Mrs. Marjorie Cran Gilgan has resigned from 
the Testing Kitchen of Safeway Stores Home- 
makers’ Bureau to spend considerable time 
mixing formulas and regimenting vitamins for 
her son, born on August 22. 

Chico State College. In September Mrs. 
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Barbara Reid Robson, widely known Cali- 
fornia home economics consultant, became 
associate professor and head of home economics 
at the College. She expects to continue her 
work as a consultant during her summer vaca- 
tions. 

University of California, Berkeley. A Con- 
ference on School Health Education, sponsored 
by the California State Department of Educa- 
tion and the California State Department of 
Public Health, was conducted at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley from July 
22 to 25 under the leadership of Dr. Mayhew 
Derryberry of the U. S. Public Health Service. 


COLORADO 


Colorado State College. Esther Elliott Cur- 
tis, home demonstration agent in Sedgwick 
County, has resigned to take a similar position 
in Hawaii. 

Dr. Wesley E. Pike, in charge of home eco- 
nomics research at the Colorado Experiment 
Station, is conducting extensive studies on 
commercial possibilities and methods of cook- 
ing of Colorado potatoes, since many large 
buyers will not purchase until cooking tests 
have been made. Potatoes which will make 
chips bring more than the regular price. 

Farm Security Administration. Mattress- 
making demonstrations for rural women have 
been given in various parts of the state by home 
management supervisors. 

A medical health plan has been developed 
in Phillips County as the result of a health 
clinic in July, when F.S.A. client families were 
given thorough physical and mental examina- 
tions by a staff of 17 doctors, nurses, and 
laboratory technicians. 

Three new assistant home management su- 
pervisors have been added to the staff: Dorothy 
Greiner and Frances Lacey, stationed at 
Greeley and at Fort Collins, and Jovita Valle- 
cillo, who will work with Spanish families in 
Alamosa, Conejos, and Costilla Counties. 

Future Homemakers. Over 200 delegates, 
representing about 75 schools, registered at 
the third annual state meeting in Denver in 
September. Plans for the year were made, 
and it was proposed that clubs affiliate with the 
state and American Home Economics Asso- 
ciations. 





CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut College. Dr. Margaret S. 
Chaney is conducting four nutrition seminars 
for social workers, dietitians, and the home 
economics in business section of the Connecti- 
cut Home Economics Association. 

Institutional economics students spent two 
days in early November in Boston, where they 
visited restaurants, hotels, hospitals, and manu- 
facturing concerns. 

Saint Joseph College. A group of students 
are serving as assistants in a series of food- 
lecture demonstrations planned to stimulate 
interest in nutritious and economical diets. 
These demonstrations are part of the program 
of the nutrition committee of the health di- 
vision of the Council of Social Agencies of 
Hartford. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs. The 
School of Home Economics held open house on 
November 2. This was the first formal func- 
tion in the new Home Economics Building. 

Mildred P. French, dean of women and act- 
ing dean of the School of Home Economics, 
spent a month this fall visiting colleges and 
universities in the East and Middle West. 

Extension Service. The New Haven 
County Farm Bureau celebrated its silver anni- 
versary at the annual meeting on November 18 
at Westville. Invitations were sent to all 
former members of the Farm Bureau staff and 
many attended. 

Household Employment Conferences. New 
Haven held its first conference on household 
employment on October 29. Mary Robinson, 
director of the information service of the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau, and Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, managing director of the Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations, were among 
the speakers. 

Hartford held a similar conference on No- 
vember 13 with Louise Stitt of the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau, Dr. Amey Watson, executive 
secretary of the National Council on Household 
Employment, and Dr. Alice Keliher of New 
York University as speakers. 

New England Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation. The first meeting of the Association 
was held in Boston on October 5. According 
to the constitution, its purposes are: to fur- 
ther the cause of nursery education in New 
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England; to foster and promote the welfare 
of little children; to learn from and co-operate 
with allied fields. Several local groups have 
been formed, including one organized by Mar- 
garet Chase, director of the nursery school at 
Connecticut College. 

Work Projects Administration. Violet Hig- 
bee, homemaking supervisor for the Connecti- 
cut W.P.A. educational project, resigned on 
October 1 to become nutrition specialist for 
the Connecticut Extension Service. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Dietetic Association. The Oc- 
tober meeting was held in Wilmington at the 
new plant of Standard Brands, Inc. After a 
demonstration of some of the company’s prod- 
ucts and the showing of commercial films, a 
buffet supper was served. Mary Warmuth, 
dietitian at the Saint Francis Hospital in 
Wilmington, presided, and all home economics 
teachers in the state were invited. 

Delaware Education Association. ‘“Edu- 
cation in a World Crisis’”’ was the theme of the 
22d annual convention of the Association, held 
in Wilmington from October 23 to 25. 

The home economics meeting, held on Octo- 
ber 25 at the Pierre S. du Pont High School, 
Wilmington, was presided over by Mrs. Doro- 
thea Donoho. Camilla M. Anderson, M.D., 
of the Temple Medical School, discussed “Sex 
Education in the High School.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. A tea honoring Dr. Gladys Branegan, 
president of the A.H.E.A., and Edna Van Horn, 
its executive secretary, was given on November 
16 at the A.A.U.W. clubhouse. 

The Emergency Service of the D.C.H.E.A. is 
compiling a list of all home economists in the 
District who would be available in case of a 
national emergency. Refresher courses are 
being planned for those on the list who have 
been employed in other fields since graduation 
from home economics colleges. 

H.EWTJI.B.’s. The first business meeting of 
the year was held on October 10 at the Ivy 
Terrace. 

At a joint meeting with the D. C. Dietetic 
Association on November 14 at the Dodge 
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Hotel, Margaret Cuthbert, director of women’s 
programs for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany of New York, spoke on “Why a Woman’s 
Department at N.B.C.?” 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section. 
Plans were completed at a meeting on October 
15 for the development of a “Family Budget for 
the Guidance of Social Agencies in Washing- 
ton, D. C.,” a project started last year. Also, 
a committee was set up to study the nutritional 
needs of the District as part of the national 
defense program. 

Homemakers’ Section. ‘The tirst luncheon 
meeting of the year on October 14 was addressed 
by Ellen Wallace of Elizabeth Arden whose 
subject was ‘‘M’Lady’s Charm.” 

On November 13, Loda Mae Davis, assistant 
to Harriet Elliott, consumer adviser on the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, spoke 
before the group on “The Home Economist’s 
Responsibility in the Defense Program.” 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. A 
special meeting was called on September 28 
to revise the constitution and by-laws with 
regard to membership. Changes were unan- 
imously adopted to bring it into accord with 
the new requirements of the A.H.E.A 

November 9 was Home Economics Day in 
Georgia, and four district meetings of the 
Association were held in Albany, Atlanta, 
Augusta, and Savannah. 

A service committee in the state has been 
appointed to handle the registration of home 
economists for emergency service. 

University of Georgia. Last summer Irma 
Hicks studied at Columbia University and 
Mrs. Maude Pye Hood at Iowa State College, 
and this fall Lillian Schmidt has been studying 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Elizabeth Todd led a panel discussion of 
“Responsibility of Home Economists in a De- 
fense Program” at the district meeting of the 
Georgia Home Economics Association in 
Savannah in November. 

There were 118 students graduated from the 
School of Home Economics last June and 
August. 

The University is continuing its policy of 
having senior teacher-training students do their 
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student teaching in good schools scattered over 
the state where they can stay for three months. 
It is expected that during the year 72 home 
economics seniors will serve as apprentice 
teachers. 

H.E.W.I1.B.’s of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany. The home service division has been ex- 
panded to include 85 home economists, making 
it one of the largest departments in the country. 
Fern Snider, director, was recently made chair- 
man of the home service committee of the 
Edison Electric Institute. 


HAWAII 


University of Hawaii. In accordance with 
the University’s new policy of rotating the 
chairmanship of large departments, Katherine 
Bazore has been named chairman of the home 
economics department for three years, succeed- 
ing Carey D. Miller. Miss Bazore has re- 
turned from a year’s leave spent in visiting 
institutions and study on the mainland and a 
trip to Mexico and Guatemala during the 
winter. 

New home economics staff members include: 
Dagmar Gustafson, in charge of the household 
arts division; Marian Weaver, teacher of nu- 
trition courses for public health and student 
nurses; Carol Mitchelson, assistant director of 
the food service department; Mrs. Margaret 
Boley, graduate assistant in foods. 

Jana Glenn, formerly an instructor in the 
foods and nutrition division, was married in 
August to Arthur H. Krause. She is now 
living in Chicago and teaching at the Chicago 
School of Domestic Science. 

Student Club. Mrs. Nora Mark of the 
household art division is student club adviser 
this year. 

Grace Richardson, a senior who last summer 
received the Danforth summer fellowship for 
home economics majors and was thus able to 
attend meetings in St. Louis and the leadership 
training camp at Shelby, Michigan, told of her 
experiences at the October meeting of the Home 
Economics Club. 

Extension Service. The special projects of 
county agents for the year emphasize food 
preparation and nutrition in relation to the 
family and the national emergency. The fol- 
lowing have been appointed county agents in 
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various parts of the Territory: Hilo, Sylvia 
Newel, Kohaha district, Mes. Katherine Car 
ter, Island of Kauai, Maran Raynard 
Wahiawa district, Nelle Tluthne, Honolulu, 


Kikue Kivabu, a University of 


been appointed assistant 


Mather Curtis 
Hlawan graduate, ha 


agent for the Island of Maui 
IE LINGHIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. — lhe 
Joh annual state 


O89 


registration tiure at the 
conference in Springheld in Oetober was 
Vhis fall the A: 
enrolled 
Student Clubs 


SOCTIEION s 


ocmition has 700 paid members 


About 


2206 athhated 


SOO girls, represent 


ing the A student 
clubs, attended the state conference 
Illinois State Normal University. 
makers’ Chats” by member 
Home Economics Club are 
twice a week over WI BC 
Josephine Ross, assistant professor of home 


“Tlome 
of the faculty and 


being broadcast 


an instructor in the Nora Dun 
29 to 


CCONROMES, Wils 
from July 


lap School for Homemakers 
Nugust 7 and at the Homemaking School for 
Girls held at the State Pair Grounds at Spring 
held from August 9 to 23 

Bernice Tucker 
the Michigan State 


the theme ol 


was conference leader for 


Hlome Economics Con 


ference, which was ‘Making 
Plans to Strengthen Homemaking Programs.” 

Margaret Falstad, who has her M.A 
Wisconsin, has 
stall as supervising teacher at 
Sailors’ Children’s Sehool, 


Stroup, now at) Western 


from 
the University of joined the 
home economics 
the Soldiers’ 
Esthet 
State Teachers College, Macomb 

University of Illinois. New 
Wilma © research; Mary 


k. Harrison, assistant in cietetics; Dr 


and 


replacing 


statlh mem 
bers include Bever, 
Frances 
VanDuvn, associate in home economics; Sara 
Inez Mover, formerly on the stall at Pennsvl 
vania State College, foods instructor; Mrs. Jane 
Yarnell Foster, ‘39, 
who has returned to the University of Minne 
Marv Mann Kirk, 
assistant in Nellie Perkins, 


formerly director of the Country Day Nursery 


to succeed Miss Esteros, 


sota for graduate study; Dr 
nutrition; Dr 


School at Grosse Point, Michigan, associate 


professor of child) development and = family 


living 
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INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College. Rua Van Horn 
of the U.S. Othee of Education and Ruth 
Schooler, state supervisor of home economic 
home economics de 


education, visited the 


partment on November 18 and 19 to assist the 
taff to evaluate the revised curriculum and 
plan for further development 


Mary 


the state defense committee for home econom 


Beeman has been asked to serve on 


cs, 

Margery Smith is teaching in the vocational 
whool at Cowan 

Mrs. Wanda Hughes completed work for her 
master’s degree at Lowa State College last 
ummet 

Mrs. Miriam Shepherd i 


work in the home economics department be 


doing part-time 


cause of the large enrollment 

The home management house was redeco 
rated at the end of the summer term, and the 
girls in residence there held open house for the 
faculty and guests on September 30 


New 
Margaret 


Purdue University. members of the 


school staff are Burrows, 


Mrs. Katherine 


and = Jacqueline 


nursery 


who succeeds Read; and 


Johnson Sparling, 
New appointees in other depart 
Marie Linck, clothing and textiles 
Hirt Edith Kirkpatrick, in 

stitution management department; Doris Piper 

Helen 


Ruth 


Creneva 

assistants 
ments are 
Margaret and 
lowa State College, applied design; 


Purinton, home administration; and 
Davis, home economics education 

Lois Oberhelman, former home demonstra 
tion agent in Washington, is nutrition specialist 
in home economics extension 

Che Indiana Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers sponsored a Parents’ Institute on October 
1 and 3t in the Home Economics Building 
The program was arranged in) co-operation 
with the School of Home Economics 


The National Rural 


auspices of the American Country Life Asso 


Forum under the 
ciation was held on the campus from November 


6 to 8% “Building Rural Communities” was 
the theme. 

Dr. Lilian Gilbreth, professor of manage 
ment, discussed “The College Girl’s Part in 


the Defense Program’ at the meeting of the 
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college club section of the Indiana State Home 
Economics Association in Bloomington on No 


vember 15. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. A 


innovation was the invitation from 


Helen Waite to all members of the 


democratic 
President 

\ssociation to attend the meeting of the council 
that preceded the annual meeting in November 
“Community Co-operation for Improved Fam 
ily Living’ was the theme of the program. 
Speakers included Gladys Wyckoff, field secre 
tary of the A.HL.E.A.; Mattie Pattison of lowa 
State College; A. K. Lyon, school principal, 
who told the story of a community co-operative 
program in Barron, Wisconsin; and Mae C 
Anders of the Des Moines Public Library, who 
service contributes to 
Wilma Phillips Stew- 


Louise 


rural library 
Mrs 


vice-president, and 


told how 
lowa family life 
art was elected 
Rosenfeld, treasurer 

Iowa State College. he physical education 
department under the division of home eco 
nomics is looking forward to the opening of 
its new building in January 
Louise Reed has been 


College. 
appointed instructor of foods and nutrition to 


Parsons 
succeed Bessie C. Schwartz (see page 68). 
State University of Iowa. The new course 
in Physical Growth and Nutrition of the Child, 
offered in the second semester by Mate Gid 


Meredith of the lowa Child Wel 


fare Research Station, will include methods of 


dings and Dr 


judging nutritional status and appraising health 
and laboratory practice in planning and pre 
paring meals for the preschool child 

Des Moines Public Schools. 
struction at various levels, it is planned this 


lo show in 


vear to have each home economics teacher act 
once as hostess to the entire staff in her own 
laboratory 

Extension Service. [his fall almost 100,000 
farm women in lowa participated for the sec 
ond time in county discussions of “The Farm 


W orld 


cussion was based on the home accounts of an 


Family and the Today.” Each dis 
actual farm family. 

Farm Security Administration. [he home 
staff for the 1940-41 


includes 36 home management supervisors, 7 


economics fiscal vear 
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district home management supervisors, and an 
associate state director in charge of home eco- 
nomics. 

One of the high lights this fall was a co 
operative enterprise whereby 20 lessons on 


“Reconditioning Sewing Machines” were pre 
sented to low-income F.S.A. families by two 
clothing specialists from the Extension Service. 

State Department of Vocational Home- 
making. ‘Thirty-six conferences high 
school girls were held this fall to get the student 


with 


point of view on curriculum needs. These 
conferences are an outgrowth of a state meeting 
last summer at which 271 high school girl 
delegates from schools in the state studied ways 
of assisting in working out a home economics 


curriculum for high schools. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. he 
1941 annual meeting will be held in Manhattan 
on March 21 and 22. Dr. Ruth Lindquist of 
Kansas State College is program chairman, and 
Ella Jane Meiller, also of Kansas State, is in 
charge of local arrangements. 

In accordance with action 


\.H.E.A. in 


Economics Association began registration of 


taken by the 


Cleveland, the Kansas Home 


its members at the home economics round 
tables of the Kansas State Teachers Associa 
tion on November 2. 
Kansas State College. 
Conference on Consumer Education was held 


Myrtle 


A two-day Kansas 
at the College on October 11 and 12. 
\. Gunselman was chairman. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth Journey, a Stevens alumna who did 
her graduate work at the University of Minne 
sota, has been appointed itinerant teacher 
trainer for the southeastern part of the state. 

Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion attended the regional conference for home 
economics teachers in Pittsburg on Novem- 
ber 9. 

University of Wichita. 
comes from the University of Wisconsin, has 


Helen M. Lohr, who 


been added to the home economics staff. 


LOUISIANA 
College 
and 


State 


directors of 


Department of Education. 


home economics, methods 
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supervising teachers, and state, district, and 
local supervisors met in Alexandria on Sep- 
tember 27 and 28 to study problems in training 
home economics teachers. 

The home economics division planned and 
directed educational exhibits and activities for 
youth and adults at the State Fair in Shreve- 
port by means of an improvised home fur- 
nished at a cost of $1,000, a well-equipped play 
space for preschool children, a general home- 
making workroom, and one room for adult 
homemaking and parent education. Home 
economics teachers and students from 18 high 
schools acted as hostesses, gave demonstrations 
of regular learning experiences at school and 
home, and interpreted through well-prepared 
talks and posters several phases of homemaking 
activities included in public education. 

Student Clubs. About 4,000 attended the 
11th annual state meeting of Junior Home- 
makers and college home economics clubs at 
Bolton High School, Alexandria, on Novem- 
ber 9. “Our Part as Good Americans” was 
the theme. 

Louisiana College. The art and home eco- 
nomics departments worked day and night to 
perfect the costuming for this year’s colorful, 
spectacular homecoming pageant. Entirely 
original, the pageant carried out a red, white, 
and blue color scheme. All costumes were 
made by home economics students. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Helen 
Graham is representing Louisiana Tech on the 
Louisiana Nutrition Committee. 

Equipment is being purchased for a course 
in weaving. It will be an elective, open to 
home economics majors. 

Louisiana State University. Dr. 
Tucker, formerly supervisor and director of 
teacher training in home economics at Texas 
State College for Women, has been appointed 
head of the department of home economics. 

Dr. Gladys Branegan, president of the 
A.H.E.A., was the chief speaker at the home 
economics conference on November 4 and 5. 

Extension Service. The entire Louisiana 


Clara 


home demonstration staff is engaging in the 
cotton mattress program being undertaken 
jointly by the Surplus Marketing Administra 
tion, the Agricultural Adjustment Administra 
tion, and the Extension Service. 


To date 
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72,080 families have been certified to receive 
mattresses. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. The 
fall meeting, held in Portland on October 24 
in conjunction with that of the State Teachers’ 
Association, included talks by Margaret Wylie 
of Cornell University on “The High School 
Girl Studies Family Life’ and by Florence 
Jenkins, state supervisor of home economics, on 
“Looking Ahead.”’ 

The Association has started registering all 
home economists in Maine. Beatrice Coney 
of the University of Maine and Mrs. Rena 
Bowles of Bangor are in charge of the project. 

While Arline Pinkham, president of the As 
sociation, is doing graduate work at Iowa State 
College, Elizabeth Waters, nutrition consultant 
for the Bureau of Health, is acting president. 

Farmington State Normal School. Bessie C. 
Schwartz has joined the staff as instructor of 
foods and nutrition. 

The Home Economics Club, under the direc 
tion of its social welfare chairman, Virginia 
Shepardson, has organized for war relief work 
Each member of a clothing class has made one 
child’s nightgown or a pair of pajamas as a 
“speed problem,” and every student in the 
department has volunteered to knit one article 
for British war relief. 

University of Maine. Mary Cooper, ‘40, 
assistant steward at the University, is in charge 
of food service for the three women’s dormi 
tories. 

The Home Economics Club is planning to 
make an annual affair of the News Letter to 
Alumnae, inaugurated year. Bernice 
Borgman is the Club’s faculty adviser. 

Extension Service. he following ’40 gradu 
ates of the University of Maine are now county 
4-H club agents: Elizabeth Libbey in Penob 
scot County, Helengrace Lancaster in Kennebec 
County, and Anna Simpson in Knox-Lincoln 


last 


Counties. 

State Nutrition Committee. Dr. Marion 
Sweetman of the University of Maine has been 
made chairman of a State Nutrition Committee 
which includes among other members the fol 
lowing home economists: Dr. Mary Clayton of 
the Experiment Station; Leone Dakin of the 
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Extension Service; Florence Jenkins, state 
supervisor of education; and Mrs. Agnes Massé 
Plummer of the F.S.A. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The Association held its fall meeting on October 
25 in Baltimore. Mrs. Rhea Galloway, the 
guest speaker, discussed the Farm Security 
program as it is carried on in Maryland, and 
W.P.A. exhibits of Greek architecture and of 
dolls dressed to illustrate costumes of various 
periods were on display. 

Student Clubs. High school clubs in the 
state held their annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in October. 

Hood College. Since home economics is 
being introduced on the junior high school level 
in the Frederick schools, student teachers under 
the supervision of May E. Kohn are having the 
opportunity to select and purchase laboratory 
equipment, organize courses, and teach home 
economics in the seventh grade of a school in 
Frederick. 

Rajean M. Codish of the United States 
Testing Company spoke on the work of this 
rating agency before the textile consumption 
class on November 15. Lilah R. Gaut of the 
Hood faculty was one of the home economists 
who last summer spent two weeks in the labo- 
ratories of the Company observing the methods 
of expert technicians and studying new testing 
devices. 

University of Maryland. The College of 
Home Economics has four new staff members: 
Mrs. Dale Jones Baumann, clothing and art; 
Faye Mitchell, textiles and clothing; and 
Roberta Mack and Frances Tuttle, institu 
tion management. 

For its share in the defense program the 
Home Economics Club is planning to do the 
clerical work in compiling home economics 
alumnae records for emergency use and, as 
part of a campus health program, to help with 
the counseling of non-home-economics stu 
dents on their personal nutrition problems. 

The newly appointed State Nutrition Com- 
mittee arranged a nutrition conference at the 
University on November 22. 

Extension Service. The 22d annual Boys’ 


and Girls’ Club Week was held at the Univer- 
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sity of Maryland from August 5 to 10. The 
classes in personality training, craftsmanship, 
clothing, and foods and nutrition were well 
attended. 

Baltimore. The Red Cross has permitted 
the clothing classes in Baltimore to receive 
uncut Red Cross material so that the students 
can cut out and construct the garments ac- 
cording to their own designs. 

Since Baltimore is using food stamps, home 
economics classes in foods and cookery are 
placing emphasis on the surplus commodities 
available each month. Through the program 
supervisor of the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration in Baltimore, the home economics teach- 
ers receive the monthly bulletin of surplus 
commodities so that they can adapt their class- 
work to the available commodities. 

Through the courtesy of the Housing Au- 
thority of Baltimore, the home economics 
department of the city schools has received 
blueprints of the floor plans of each of the seven 
low-rent housing projects nearing completion. 
These plans are being copied to scale by classes 
in mechanical drawing in the industrial arts 
department in the senior high schools, and a 
copy of each set will be placed in all junior and 
senior high school home economics departments 
for use by the home management classes in 
their unit on housing and home furnishings. 

Friends of Mrs. John M. Glenn, long a 
leader in welfare and charity organizations, 
were saddened by her death on November 4. 
She worked closely with Mrs. Abel in many 
civic betterment movements. From 1920 to 
1937 she was president of the Family Welfare 
Association of America. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The annual business meeting, held in Detroit 
on October 25 and 26, opened with a dinner at 
the Woman’s City Club and a symposium on 
housing in which four members of the Detroit 
Housing Commission participated. Visiting 
home economists enjoyed a tour through Park- 
side, one of Detroit’s federal housing projects. 

Rose Hogue of Central State Teachers Col- 
lege succeeds Dr. Irma Gross as president of 
the Association. Rosalind Mentzer of 
Dowagiac is the new treasurer. 
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School Lunch Project. The state-wide 
W.P.A. school lunch project, supervised by 12 
home economists and 2 horticulturists, has 
made it possible for 57,000 children to receive 
either a lunch or breakfast daily. The project 
includes needed repairs and alterations in 
buildings, gardening, and canning. It is 
sponsored by the State Department of Public 
Instruction in co-operation with local school 
boards and service clubs. Last winter 467 
schools participated, 11 serving breakfast and 
the rema.nder lunch only. Children in any 


public or parochial school who do not pay 


tuition are eligible. The W.P.A. furnishes 
women to prepare the lunch; the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration furnishes a generous 


portion of the food; and the local community 
provides the space, equipment, and the re 
mainder of the food. 
Vicksburg Public Schools. 
the Junior Aid, sponsored by the homemaking 
department, are on duty during the day in a 
hall adjoining the homemaking room. The 
girls render first aid to all who need it; check 


Members of 


art supplies, reference materials, and laundry; 
care for the house plants; keep the medicine 
stocked and assist the 
when she comes. This 
sense of responsibility in 


cabinet and clean; 


county nurse work 
has developed a 
the girls, prevents many interruptions for the 
service to 


homemaking teacher, and is of 


both students and faculty. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
A committee of representatives from the vari 
ous agencies concerned with family nutrition 
is working, under the chairmanship of Irene 
Netz of the Minnesota Department of Health, 
budgets for low-income 


on standard food 


groups. 

H.E.W 1.B.’s Section. Lucy Maltby of the 
Corning Glass Company spoke on “‘Pyrex”’ at 
the November meeting. 

Homemakers’ Section. The Minnesota 
Homemakers’ Group has a membership of 60 
this fall and an attendance of 45 or 50 at its 
meetings. A talk on Christmas gift sugges- 


tions by Doris Cox Thomas of the University 
of Minnesota staff aroused so much interest in 
handicraft gifts that several groups were soon 
busy making them. 
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University of Minnesota. At the nursery 
school connected with Thatcher Hall, the uni- 
versity apartment house for married graduate 
students, eight or ten mothers take turns caring 
for the two- and three-year-old children living 
in the building, and University girls majoring 
in education assist as part of their home ex- 
perience program. ‘The fathers have fenced 
in part of the back vard and made play-yvard 
equipment. 

Minnesota Educational Association. Dis- 
cussion of a method of integrating subject 
matter taught in the seventh grade by means of 
a core course in home and family living was 
one of the high lights of the home economics 
program of the Association’s meetings in Oc- 
tober. In the general sessions home econo 
mists participated in discussions on “Consumer 
Education in the Curriculum,” ‘Adolescent 
Nature and Needs Curriculum,” 
“Mental Health and the Curriculum,” “‘“Edu 
“Developing 


and the 


cation for Democratic Action,” 
Creative Ability.” 
Adult Education. 
from all parts of the state attended a two-day 
in-service training conference for teachers of 
adult homemaking classes held at University 
Farm in October under the joint sponsorship of 
the State Department of Education and the 
division of home economics of the University of 


Seventy-seven teachers 


Minnesota. 

Good Food Schools sponsored by noncom 
mercial organizations in the communities have 
been inaugurated by Ina B. Rowe, extension 
nutritionist. They are planned to increase 
consumption of dairy products in Minnesota 


by demonstrating uses for dairy products. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
Dr. Gladys Branegan, president of the 
A.H.E.A., was the principal speaker at the 
annual meeting in Jackson on November 1 
and 2. She was also guest of honor at a dinner 
and reception given by Mary Wilson and her 
staff at Mississippi State College for Women. 

The two-day session of the Association was 
attended by 628 home economists. ‘Health,” 
“The Democratic Way of Life a Responsibil 
ity of the Home,” and “Recreation” 
among topics discussed at section meetings 


were 























presided over by the following new chairmen: 
teachers, Ruth Wallace; extension, May Cress- 
well; social service, Nova Stapp; and negro, 
Zxylema Price. Dr. Dorothy Dickins, chair- 
man of the State Nutrition Committee, dis- 
cussed ‘Nutrition for National Defense.” 
Student Clubs. Mis 
sissipp! Southern College on November 15 and 


The section met at 
16 with Helen Hawkins, adviser, and Mabel 
Cunningham, assistant adviser. 

Mississippi Southern College. Bertha 
Fritzsche, head of the School of Home Eco 
nomics, plans to study at Ohio State University 
during the spring quarter. 

Mississippi State College 
Ouida Thompson, who taught at 


for Women. 
Alabama 
State College for Women last vear, has suc 


ceeded Helen McCain, who married Edward 


Mentgen and now lives at Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 
Extension Service. Home demonstration 


agents’ subject-matter training groups met at 
the State College from October 26 to 31. 
Che annual agents’ meeting is scheduled to be 
held at the College from December 30 to Janu- 
ary 4. 

Alice 


trict home demonstration agent in charge of 


Negro Section. Carter Oliver, dis 


negro work, Jennie Tolbert, an outstanding 
clubwoman, Sadie Williams, 4-H club girl, and 
Hallie Lucas, home demonstration agent for 
negroes in Jefferson Davis County, spent 12 
days at the National Negro Exposition in 
Chicago to give canning and mattress-making 
demonstrations and exhibit their quilts and 
shuck work. 

Farm Security Administration. (n Septem 
ber 1, Anna Wheeler Byrd was transferred 
from the position of district home management 
supervisor in Mississippi to associate home 
economist in the regional office at Little Rock. 
Promotions have brought the number of dis 
trict home management supervisors up to nine. 

State Nutrition Committee. A State Nu- 
trition Committee has elected Dorothy Dickins 
as chairman and Mary Doney as secretary. 
(ne meeting has been held, and a program-of- 
work subcommittee, of which May Cresswell is 
chairman, has outlined plans which have been 
approved by the State Co-ordinating Council. 
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MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. Helen Beresford is 
on leave of absence this vear for study at the 
University of lowa. 

New home 
Mildred Spicer, who has succeeded Dr. Jessie 
V. Coles, now on the New York University 


economics staff members are: 


staff; Margaret Mangel, foods instructor; Elinor 
Roth, textiles and clothing; and Frances Stiles, 
child development and home management. 

Textile investigations have been resumed, 
with Norrine Grover as research worker. 

Farm and Home Week, held from October 
29 to 31, attracted 2,688 men and women. 
Evelyn Roberts of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
Mrs. Richard Morrow of Richmond, 
Indiana, and Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde of the 
U. & out-of-state 


pany, 


Extension Service were 
speakers. 

A two-day school on the use of electric 
equipment was held at the University on De- 
cember 6 and 7 under the direction of Miss 
Wilson of the state rural electrification project. 

Farm Security Administration. The home 
management personnel has been increased to 
11 district and 111 county supervisors. 

Health Clinic. 


conducted by a staff of 43 specialists, 168 farm 


At an F.S.A. clinic in Fulton 


families of Callaway County received free 
physical and psychological examinations. Ex- 
F.S.A. clients 
and their families, and the families taking ad- 


aminations were restricted to 
vantage of it represented about 92 per cent of 


this 


amined who were in need of medical or dental 


those apprised of service. Those ex- 
attention were referred to their physicians and 
dentists. In the cases of persons unable to pay 
doctor’s fees, arrangements for F.S.A. loans 
Dr. B. A. 


Dyar, medical officer of the F.S.A. in charge of 


for the treatment were offered. 


the clinic, said that borrowers would be better 
able to repay their loans if they were in good 
health. The data collected at the clinic will 
be studied as a guide in drafting a medical 
assistance program. 


State Nutrition Committee. A State Nu- 


trition Committee has been organized with Dr. 
Bertha Bisbey of the University of Missouri as 
chairman. 
































OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Susan F. West has made a prominent place 
for herself among Wisconsin home economists 
during her years at Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, where she is now director of home econom- 
ics. She is a Nova Scotian by birth but 
received her professional training, both under- 
graduate and graduate, at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Ernest W. Burgess has been a member of 
the sociology staff of the University of Chicago 
since 1916 and professor since 1927. Editor of 
the American Journal of Sociology since 1936, 
he is also editor, compiler, author, or co-author 
of nearly a dozen books, among them “‘Pre- 
dicting Success or Failure in Marriage” (with 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr.). 

Ellen Miller has been connected with the 
program of homemaking education at the 
Merrill-Palmer School since its establishment 
in 1920. She has also taught at the summer 
sessions of half a dozen colleges and univer- 
sities and has served on the planning com- 
mittee of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion’s summer workshops. Dr. Florence M. 
Gleitz is both director of home economics 
education in the schools of York, Pennsylvania, 
and chairman of the instructional policies 
committee for its secondary schools. 

Dudley J. Morton, M.D., a member of the 
staff of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, is in frequent demand as 
a speaker on problems of foot health. JourRNAL 
readers may already have made his acquaint- 
ance as the author of The Human Foot or the 
more popular Oh, Doctor! My Feet! 

Mrs. Carrie S. Mc Michael entered the corset 
business in 1910 as district sales manager in 
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the northwestern states for the H. W. Gossard 
Company. In 1914 she became manager of 
the Company’s Canadian business and soon 
afterward took charge of the training of the 
corset fitters. In 1923 she started her own 
business in Toronto under the trade name Lady 
Mac and later opened a second factory in 
Buffalo, New York. 

Dr. Alice L. Edwards, who recently has been 
working on a monograph, Consumer Standards, 
in collaboration with S. P. Kaidanovsky and 
under the direction of Donald Montgomery, 
has been appointed home economist for the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Her book Prod- 
uct Standards and Labeling for Consumers was 
reviewed in the April 1940 JouRNAL. 

Bessie J. Dinsmore is head of the home 
economics department of the junior-senior high 
school at Owatonna, Minnesota. She received 
her master’s degree at Iowa State College. 

Florence McAlister has been teaching at Big 
Spring, Texas, but this year is doing super- 
visory work in Area 3 in West Texas. She 
received her M.A. from Texas College for 
Women in 1940. 

Mrs. Mary Love McGuckin is owner of the 
Maramor, a Columbus (Ohio) restaurant that 
has built up a wide and enviable reputation 
for the excellence of its food and service during 
the twenty years of its existence. She and 
her husband are both active in the manage- 
ment of the Maramor. 

Mrs. Mabelle S. Ehlers, a member of the 
JouRNAL’s advisory board, is associate pro 
fessor and head of the department of institution 
administration at Michigan State College. 
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